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TEACHING THE NEGRO RECRUITS THE USE OF THE MINIE RIFLE.—({See Pace 174.) 
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ODE TU THE PEECE-MAKERS, 


j 1 CARRY THARE OLIVE BRANCHES 
“ bf pe HART OV THE SAOUTH. 
Gevusx up yure “olive branches!"—git lots ov 
"em, os yu may, 

Go daoun Saouth, es farst es yu kan go, and drop 
‘em awl the way; 

And then kum back and tell us jest what the 
rebbels say! 


Go, meet the fokes whu fired on aour banner with 
a grin, 

Lick up the dust before thare feet—tell "em yu 
hope thay'll win, 

So the murderers ov loyal men may be yure 
frends agin. 


Tell em yu're glad when men like Ellsworth die 
—thay air awl Sire and froth, 

Reddy tu fite ribbelliun daoun, while yu was awl- 
ways lawth— 

Ef yu've got tu go fur warfare, yu hed ruther 
fite the North! 


Tell em yu're aw! peece-makers (far thet thare’s 
no denying)-— 

A tryin’ tu pull m peeces the hull kuntry with 
yure lying; 

Thet yu're longing fur the time tu kum when yu 
see Freedum dying. 


Teli 'em the infurnal reguns air a useless insti- 


tushun, 

Cal'lated tu keep party lines from kummin in 
kollushun !— 

Yu’d ruther Satan shood go loose, and help on 
the konfushun. 

Tell em the old Dimmockrassy ain't sich es yu 
kan prize, 

Thet aw) Republikans tu-day air fools withaout 
disgise ; 

And ’t takes sich men es yu be tu pull wool over 
thare eyes. 


Then stop and reed yure eppitaf, awlreddy rit by 


Fame: 

“Here lies the dust ov traitors, who glorid in 
thare shame ; 

Thare father’s name is Satan, and Legion was 
thare name.” 


Cuariry Grimes. 
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THE WORK DONE BY CONGRESS. 


HE Thirty-seventh Congress of the United 
States has expired, having, in the short 
session which ended on March 4, passed some 
of the most momentous measures ever placed 
upon the statute-book. ‘Those measures, as a 
whole, are equivalent tc the step which, in re- 
publican Rome, was taken whenever the state 
was deemed in imminent danger, and which his- 
tory calls the appointment of a Dictator. The 
President of the United States has, in effect, 
been ereated Dictator, with almost supreme pow- 
er over liberty, property, and life—a power near- 
ly as extensive and as irresponsible as that which 
is wielded by the Emperors of Russia, France, 
or China, And this is well. To succeed ina 
struggle such as we are waging a strong central 
Government is indispensable. One great ad- 
vantage which the rebels have had over us is 
the unity of their purposes, and the despotic 
power of their chief. We are now on a par 
with them in these respects, and we shall see 
which is the better cause. 

The measures which collectively confer upon 
Mr. Lincoln dictatorial powers consist, Ist, of 
the Conseription Act; 2d, of the Finance meas- 
ures; end, 3d, of the Indemnity Act. 

The conscription bill enrolls all the males 
of the loyal States (including Indians and 
negroes) between the ages of 20 and 45 into a 
national militia, and empowers the President to 
call them into the service of the United States 
for three years or the war. The only exemp- 
tions are the President and Vice-President, and 
one adult male in each family where there are 
aged parents or infent children dependent on 
the labor of their adult relative for support. 
‘The entire body of the militia, as thas enrolled, 
is to be divided into two classes: Ist, persons 
between 20 and 35, whether married or single, 
and persons between 35 and 45 if unmarried; 
and 2d, married men between 35 and 45. It is 
presumed that the iatter class will not be called 
upon unti) the former has been exhausted. As 
according to the census there will remain, in 
the loyal States, after deducting the army now 
in the field, some %,500,000 men liable to 
enrollment under this Act; and as it is quite 
certain that under no circumstances can so large 
& number be required, Congress has wisely em- 
powered the Executive to receive a sum of $300 
from any drafted man who prefers paying to 
serving. ‘This sum, it is believed, will always 
secure a substitute. Clergymen, professional 
mer, large merchants and manufacturers, and 
others who are of more use to the country while 
prosecuting their various peaceful avocations 
than they would be if forced to carry a musket, 
will thus be exempted, while the class of men 
which take their place will receive money enough 
to keep their families as comfortably as if they 
had remained at home, 

Under the . ration of this Act the President 
will be enabled to recruit our armies to the full 





standard when the time of the nine months’ men 
expires, and the hopes of the rebels—which have 
been re-echoed by the correspondents of disloyal 
journals—that our armies would melt away in 
the spring will be thoroughly defeated. Under 
this Act the President may keep a million of 
men in the field without difficulty. 

No allusion is made in the Act to the enlist- 
ment of negroes. Other laws are held to cover 
the case, and to clothe the President with ample 
power to enroll and arm negroes in any part of 
the country. Under these laws General Hunter 
has a brigade, at least, of negro troops at Port 
Royal; General Banks has several colored regi- 
ments at New Orleans and Baton Rouge; Gen- 
eval Grant has quite a considerable negro force 
at Vicksburg, and General Roseerans—who ap- 
pears to arm the negro chiefly with M‘Clellan’s 
favorite and trusty weapon—the spade—has sev- 
eral thousand at or near Murfreesboro. In a 
word, we have armed and are using all the adult 
negroes we have got, and shall continue to do so. 
We that before the end of the year we 
shall have 100,000 of them armed, equipped, 
and in the field. 

The second cf the measures which have been 
passed to increase the power of the President is 
the Financial Bill. This empowers him to issue 
$550,000,000 more legal tender paper-money— 
in addition to the $300,000,000 authorized at the 
last session of Congress; of which 550,000,000 
150,000,000 are to be ordinary United States 
notes similar to those now in circulation, and 
400,000,000 interest-bearing notes, to be either 
a legal tender themselves or to be exchangeable 
for legal tender on presentation. He may fur- 
thermore negotiate, at any rate which he deems 
fair, United States Bonds to run for not less 
than ten and not more than twenty years, and 
to bear a rate of interest not over six per cent., 
said interest payable in specie. The money- 
market and the purse of the country are thus 
placed absolutely at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. If the Secretary of the Treasury can 
borrow, he has every opportunity of doing so. 
If he can not borrow, he has the right to manu- 
facture money. It is true that such money— 
manufactured at the fiat of a Government—in- 
variably depreciates in the ratio of its issues. 
This is one of the evils which are usually in- 
volved by great wars, and which are inseparable 
from the paper-money system. It must be hoped 
that we may succeed in crushing the rebellion be- 
fore the point of absolute depreciation is reached. 

Besides this measure, another Act — Mr. 
Chase's Bank Act—transfers the entire control 
of the bank currency of the country to the Gen- 
eral Government. This Act empowers any in- 
dividual or corporation to bank on the basis of 
Government securities, and to issue currency, 
based on the deposit of such securities, to with- 
in ten per cent. of their market value. It is not 
expected that this Act will go fully into effect 
during the war, though some banks in the West 
will probably be organized under it. But the 
purpose of the measure is to institute such a 
connection between the public credit and the 
banking interest as shall, on the one hand, give 
the President virtual control of all the banks 
in the country, and, on the other, make every 
stockholder and banknote-holder in the land an 
underwriter, so to speak, of the Government 
bonds. Of course, pending the war, any issues 
of bank-notes under this Act will merely operate 
to swell the inflation of paper-money. But, as 
we said, thie inflation is one of the necessary 
drawbacks of war. 

The purse and the sword of the eountry thus 
placed unconditionally in the President's hands, 
it only remained to invest him with power to 
protect the Government from attacks in the rear 
from insidious traitors at the North. For this 
purpose, in accordance with the practice of old 
Rome, of constitutional England, and of the 
United States themselves, Congress passed an 
Act empowering the President to suspend the 
Act of habeas corpus whenever and wherever 
he may deem it necessary. That this Act was 
necessary 20 one who has watched the treacher- 
ous movements of the Northern Copperheads, or 
reflected upon the mischief they might do if un- 
restrained, will venture to deny. At this very 


control of the State troops out of the hands of 
the constitutional authorities: and individuals 
in New York and Connecticut are engaged in 
sending arms and supplies to the rebels, chiefly 
for the sake of gain, but also, in some degree, 
from love. It is quite evident that in the face 
of such a state of things, and when the nation 
is engaged in a death-grapple of which the issue 
is very doubtful, the slow and cautious remedies 
which the law provides for the redress of wrongs 
in time of peace woultl be out of place. The 
country might be ruined while we were empan- 
neling a jury to try a traitor. Inter arma leges 
silent. 

When we undertook the war we tacitly agreed 
to accept it with all its evils. Prominent among 
these are a depreciated currency, a temporary 
deprivation of personal liberty, and a liability to 
be taken from one’s business to carry a musket 
in the army. These are grave inconveniences. 
But they are temporary and bearable; whereas 
the evils which would result from the disruption 
of the Union are lasting and intolerable. We 
may suffer, but our children will benefit by our 
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suffering. Whereas if this country is severed in 
twain the future which lies before us is plainly 
depicted in the history of Mexico and Central 
America: incessant wars, constant subdivisions, 
@ cessation of honest industry and agriculture, 
a decay of trade, a disappearance of wealth and 
civilization, and in their stead chronic strife, 
rapine, bloodshed, and anarchy. To avoid these 
things we can well affogd for a few years to have 
a strong Government. 


THES LOUNGER. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 

WE read a good Geal in these days of supporting 
the Government and opp:sing the Administration. 
We are told with great complacency by orators 
whose speeches are hailed with delight in Rich- 
mond and Charleston, that the Administration is 
not the Government. We are informed by people 
who profess great indignation if they are charged 
with lukewarm patriotism, that they will support 
the war so far as it is Constitutional, but no far- 
ther; and they gravely add, that it makes no dif- 
ference whether the Constitution is defied by Jeff 
Davis or violated by the President. 

Now suppose that a loyal man takes the case, 
even as thus stated, to be true, what will he do? 
The Government is threatened by a furious rebel- 
lion. The country and its liberties, and civil or- 
der itself, are in peril. Practically but two par- 
ties are possible—those who attack and those who 
defend the Government, The Government can 
have no Constitutional executive existence for 
two years except in the present Administration. 
The loyal man, we will suppose, thinks that the 
Administration assumes doubtful powers. But if 
he withdraws from its support, and attempts to 
maintain a political agitation for the purpose of 
securing another Administration at the end of two 
years, at the very time when the Government and 
national unity are so sorely pressed, does he not 
do all that he can not only to overthrow the Ad- 
ministration but to destroy the Government? At 
the worst, is not the question he has to answer a 
very simple one? Is it not plainly this: “ Allow- 
ing that every measure taken to maintain the Gov- 
ernment is not such as I approve, yet which party 
is most likely to secure the duration of the Gov. 
ernment, the unity of the nation, and the suprem. 











are they not assumed at a most critical moment by 
a perfectly patriotic and honest executive for the 
purpose of saving the nation? and is he not, there- 


his powers, and since delay in active operations is 
fatal, can the refusal to support him be honorably 
justified upon any other ground than that the 
Union, the Constitution, and the Government are 
in more danger from him than from the rebellion ? 
is not that idea the very insanity of folly ? 
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freeing the slaves, but he has no right to 
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unconstitutional stretch of power is 
to be the “arbitrary arrests.” Kane, of 
Baltimore, who denies that he was privy to a plot 
to assaseinate the President, but whose telegrams, 
indicating Baltimore as a rendezvous of massacre, 
are matters of history, was summarily seized aad 


ft 


arrests. Are they also such violations of the Con- 
stitufion that loyal men ought to protest by refus- 
ing their support to the Administration, thereby 
securing the victory of a rebellion which, in Texas, 
exultingly, that the bones of citizens, 
guilty only of loyalty to their flag and country, 
“ are in the sun,” aad “ their bodies are 
suspended by scores from black-jacks |” 

Thus, even were it granted that the Administra- 
tion had in some points acted without Constitu- 





“THE TRIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION.” 


Durie the earnest political canvass of 1856 
there appeared some articles in the Philadelphia 
North American signed Cecil, which were remark- 


was conducted upon mo partisan ground whatever. 
The substance of these articles, amplified and com- 
pleted, was afterward published in a small volume, 
which was most highly appreciated by a few 
thoughtful readers, but which had, ly, no 


extensive sale, depending, as it did, exclusively 
= its merits, and upon no arts of advertising or 
puffing. 

The chief interest of the little book was the fact 
which it made known that we had on acute, orig- 
and trained political thinker and scholar, 
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and publie affairs; but who 
cared less to publish his name than his thoughts, 
and who sought to influence his fellow-eitizens by 
reasonable argument rather than by officiel posi- 
tion. A little pamphlet upon Race followed, in 
which the author developed his views upon a topic 
which is for this country of paramount importance. 
His conclusions were not what is commonly called 
anti-slavery. Tbe dominant idea of his theory was 
that civilization is mainly determined by qualities 
of race; that in this country the Saxon, or superior 
race, is planted side by side with the African, or in- 
ferior race ; that the superior must guide the infe- 
rior ; that it is too late to regret the juxtaposition, 
but that, the part of wisdom being to deal with 
facts, the true solution of our problem lies in re- 
placing chattel slavery by some humane form of 

The question was stated with power and 
clearness, with perfect calmness and sincerity. It 
was the friendly tone of a thinker who differed from 
both of the vehement views of the subject which 
divided the country, and of a man much more 
anxious to know the truth than to be applauded. 

The earnest inquiry of those who value sincere 
thought in a time of shallow rhetoric presently re- 
vealed as the author of these treatises a scholar and 
gentleman of ‘the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
and of a family well known in its history, Sidney 
George Fisher. Such readers were ready to listen 
with the profoundest attention to whatever he might 
have to say upon the absorbing topic of the time, 
and they consequently turn with an interest which 
no other author could excite to his recent work 
upon “ The Trial of the Constitution,” published in 
Philadelphia, but so entirely without the usual 
machinery of publicity that its title even is prob- 
ably unknown to most of those who read these 
lines. The work is not large, and is composed of 
five chapters or essays, with a supplement upon 
the Proclamation. The titles of the chapters are: 
A Written Constitution—U nion—Executive Power 
—Slavery—end Democracy. 

In such a paragraph as this we have no inten- 
tion of attempting to state the general view of the 
Constitution and its working set forth by Mr. 
Fisher. Our object is to inform the reader of the 
existence of the work, and to commend it most un- 
reservedly to his attention as one of the most fear- 
less, thorough, and acute criticisms of 
our system which has ever been written. The 
courage of the author shrinks from no inquiry, and 
is dismayed by no result. He has none of the idol- 
atry which is merely intellectual paralysis, and he 
regards our great charter not as a fetich to be wor- 
shiped, but as an instrument to be judged by its 
operation. His key-note properly is that the Con- 
stitution is upon trial; and exactly where and how 
it is tried he shows with exquisite perception. The 
style has the same freshness, ease, and lucidity 
which have been remarked in the former works of 
the author ; but in this volume it is somewhat more 
diffuse, which will be readily pardoned by the 
reader, because, in this case, it really helps to fix 
the impression of the thought. 

As the author proceeds the reader inevitably 
asks, Quis custodiet custodes ?—-Who shall save the 
commentators from being commented? For with 
remorseless logic he pursues every false and falla- 
cious interpretation, and sets forth the necessity of 
the case. Yet the tone of the treatise is one of in- 
quiry, not of dogmatism. The author's attitude is 
that of a learner, not of a doctor. And whoever 
shall be led by these words to listen to Mr. Fisher, 
and ponder his suggestions, whether he assents to 
them or not, will confess that he owes something to 
the Lounger. 





UNDER WHICH KING? 


Iw these columns no unkind word has ever been 
spoken of Genera! M‘Clellan. We have therefore 
the right to ask him if he seriously believes that 
the tendency or the intention of the political move- 
ments made in his name is the strengthening the 
hands of the Government for a more vigorous and 
successful campaign against the rebels? Does he 
recall the words he addressed to the ermy on the 
4th of July, 1862. “On this, our nation’s birth- 
day, we declare to our foes, who are rebels against 
the best interests of mankind, that this army shall 
enter the capital of the so-called confederacy ; that 
our National Constitution shall prevail; and that 
the Union, which can alone insure internal peace 
and external security to each State, ‘must and 
shall be preserved,’ cost what it may in time, treas- 
ure, and blood,” 

Every brave and loyal heart in the land cries 
Amen! Is M‘Clellan the only man in the country 
who does not know that the men who surround 
him, aad use his name to paralyze the Government, 
repudiate those sentiments, and are willing to buy 
temporary peace with eternal dishonor ? 

Trading upon his military name and popularity 
they hope to make him President and use him as 
their tool. Has he asked himself at what price, 
and for what purpose ? 





A QUESTION. 

Dear Mr. Locncer,—In looking over the names 
of the Delmonico Committee for the Diffusion of 
Copperhead Literature, I observed one which I re- 
member to have seen before. And I take my pen 
in hand to ask you if, in Professor Brown's lately 
published Life and Works of Rufus Choate, there 
is any mention of the famous advocate’s remark 
upon the gentleman who now figures in the envi- 
able light of one who seeks to demoralize the army, 
and to save his country by destroying the Union ? 
When Mr. Choate was asked why the gentleman 
in question was 80 universally unpopular, the caus- 
tic jury-lawyer replied : “Some men we dislike fur 

ptorily. 
me Yours truly, Tri-MocntTarn. 

The is unable to answer his correspond- 
ent’s question. But Mr. Choate’s remark may have 
a wider application. For it expresses perfectly 
the feeling of all loyal American citizens toward 
all Copperheads. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OF FORTUNE. 

THE morning papers a few days since contained, 
in the usual Congressional record, the report of a 
remark of Mr. Vallandigham that the New York 
World was an abolition print in disguise! But in 

rebel 


distance !” 

What sort of a happy family is this, where Val- 
landigham calls the New York World an abolitio: 
ist in disguise, and the Richmond Enquirer says 
that it must hold its nose when it speaks of Val- 
landizham's services ? 





CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

Sexator Ricnarpsoy, of Illinois, said lately in 
the Senate that the rebellion was at the beginning 
causeless. Do he and his friends, then, mean to 
say that it is now justifiable? 

He also said at the same time that it might have 
been avoided by compromise. How? Upon what 
ground of honor or common sense would he com- 
promise with men who would causelessly rebel? 
The rebellion began after compromise was refused. 
Still he thinks it causeless. Then the failure to 
compromise was not a.cause or justification of re- 
bellion. 

Besides, upon what principle would he have com- 
promised? The election had been Constitutionally 
conducted and concluded. Some of the defeated 
party said, “ Very well, we don't like the result, 
and we are going to break up the Government.” 
Now does Mr. Richardson mean that he would 
then have offered terms to a Constitutionally de- 
feated part of a party to submit to the laws? Does 
he mean that when a defeated faction threaten a 
revolution it is the duty of the Government and 
of good citizens quietly to allow them to accom- 
plish it? 

Suppose the glove had been on the other hand, 
and his friend Mr. Douglas had been elected. If 
the Republican party or any part of it had said, 
“We don’t like it, and we won't sr>mit,” would 
Mr. Richardson have then advised that the Admin- 
istration should ask them upon what terms they 
would submit? Or would be have said, “If they 
won't submit to a Constitutional election, train 
every gun in the country upon them and blow the 
d——. Abolitionists to h—!” 

Circumstances alter cases, we know, but do they 
alter them so entirely as this ? ’ 





BRIEF EXTRACT FROM THE DEBATE IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 23p 
FEBRUARY, 1863. 

“Mr. VaLLanpionam. ‘I yielded 
the spirit of a gentleman, and not to a blackguard.’ 
[Excitement every where. ] 

“Mr. Camppe.y. ‘The gentleman himself is a 
blackguard.’ [Applause in the galleries. } 

* * * * * * 

“Mr. Rosrvson, ‘I insist upon the galleries 
being cleared.’ 

“Mr. Cox. ‘I hope not. There are only a 
small number of them, and the fool-killer's heel 
can keep them in order.’ 
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where's the whis! I gave to clean the 
” “Och, master, I just it; and I 
thought if I breathed on the glass it would be all the 








Why drunkard, hesitating to the pledge, like » 
ee erares mm ha bin aeabe weethex to give 
up the worship of Jug -or-not. 








“ Stop that abominable 
cer to a trumpeter, in the ist of a battle; “we can 
stand fire, but we can’t stand that air.” 





Pious poverty is better than poor piety. 








He who dies in the path of duty deserves a nobler name 
than he who leads a victorious army over the ruins of a 




















and the bill passed by a vote of 115 against 49. The Se- 
lect Committee on Emancipation reported a bill appropri- 
ating $10,000,000 in aid of the emancipation of slaves in 
Maryland. It was recommitted. The same Committee 
ats eee re oe eens 
pation of slaves Missouri, A motion to admit Mr. 
; W. Bridges to a seat as the representative of the 
Third District of Tennessee was agreed to. The bill 
amendatory of the Internal Revenue act was taken up in 
Committee of the Whole, and a number of amendments 
adupted. 
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tional major and brigadier generals which 

adopted, "oe repens agree to aypeiat thirty othe 
Somer ond epvasty-Goe atten tetten, House 

is also modified, so that the officers to be a under 


resentative from the Ninth Saas ne 
evening ses#ion the Miscellaneous Appropriation was 
taken up, and an interesting discussion on the rebellion 
0b eta’ teen Et an ent 

Os Raley, Se oD Oe Clete Sn Oe ratte 
proceeding in prize cases was passed. Senator pre- 
seed the erisatiaie eh thaitian to B Beoten, dened 
United States Senator from Virginia for six years from 
the 4th of March. The President sent in ence 
about the suffering 
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with amendments. The Engineer Corps bill was taken 
up. A long fight followed; an dment was carried 
by one majority that no black man should be a commie 
sioned officer in the national army; this was modified by 
a later amendment, got through by two majority, that no 
black men sbould be commissioned except as company of- 
ficers over “a composed of Africans only. The bill 
he National Revenue bill was taken u 
and the license on retail liquor-dealers was fixed at . 
as at present. An amendment was carried that no col- 
lector should have over $8000 per oy besides the expentes 
of his office. e Senate bill granting 
f 











poses was passed. The Senate bill to — a Signal 
‘ House, by a 


vote of 91 against 45, concurred in the report of the Com- 
i Con 


suspending the priv 
the evening session a 


of the writ of habeas corpus. At 
was passed authorizing the Act- 
ing Govervors of Tennessee and Louisiana to issue write 
for the election of Members of © 
laws. The Senate bill to ish the Pacifie Rail- 
road grade at four feet and eight and a half inches—New 
York Central Railroad grade—was passed. The House 
passed the following Senate bills: One providing that the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall hereafter consist 
of one Chief Justice, and nine Associate Justices, one of 
whom shall hold Court in the new Cireuit of California 
and Ore One granting alternate sections of land to 
. railroad and a ee One with 
an amendment as a substitute, providing that there shal! 
be appointed one midshipman, between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, for each Member and Delegate 
in the House, recommended by the Members and Dele- 
gates of the present Congress, to immediately form « 
class according to the t regulations and qualifica- 
tions for admission. Gas giving the right of pre-emp- 
tion to settlers on the Soscol Ranch, California. One ao- 
tho: the Post-master-General to take such measures 


as may be adv‘-able to avoid losses to the Department, 
owing to the failure to y foreign correspondence. One 
giving to soldiers of wounds or 
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A LESSON FOR THE (LONDON) “'TIMES.* 


Youre Joux Butt.—“* What is the Capital of China, papa?” 
Orv Joux Bris.— Richmond, my boy—which the Hemperor’s name is Jeff Davis, and I 
hiron-clads !” 


brevet rank on such commisstoned officers as have or ma 
hereafter distinguish themeelves by gallant action; sue 
brevet not to carry additional pay. Une to carry into ef- 
feet the recent convention with Peru for the e#ttiement of 
claims, providing for the appotutrment of two Comuuiasionc rs 
and other officers. 


On Tuesday, 34, in the Senate, an effort was made 10 
have the previous day's journal corrected, the Opposition 
insisting that the vote had not been fairly taken; but it 
was proved conclusively that the proceedings in the rmat- 





Convention in Kentncky. The bill to tneor 
porate the National Academy of Science was passed. A 
resolution was adopted requesting the President to appoint 
a day of national fasting and prayer. The Will to estab- 
lish Provisional Governinente in certain cases was called 
up. A motion to lay it on the table was lot. [t was, how- 
ever, postponed. bill for the admission of Nevada 
was pawed. The bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment for Montano, c’ ng the name to Idaho, was aleo 
ss the House, the Senate's amendments to the 
nternal Revenue bill were considered, tt not ali agreed 
to—consequently, a Committee of Conference waa ordered. 
The bill to increase the revenue by the reservation and sale 
of town sites, etc., was paced. ‘he Miseslieneous A ppro- 
priation bill was considered in © f and subeo- 
quently reported to the Howse. At three o'clock, accord. 
ing to agreement, the Senate bill the Courts 
of the District was again taken up, was Gnaily passed 
—ST to 58. During the evening session, the reports of the 
Committee on Elections, against Mr. Grafton and Mr. Haw- 
kins claiming seats, respectively from Virginia and Ten- 
Dessee, were concurred in. A report wae made from the 
Judiciary Committee, affirming t the Postmarter-Gen- 
eral has power to exclude from the mails objectionable 
newspepers. Mr. Pendleton, of Obie, made « speech ia 
mition to the report. The House passed the Senate 
establishing a Territorie] Government for Idaho. A 
i aaa of minor matters were acted upon, aud both 
were in session ontila ory late hour, 





OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The concurrent resolutions reported by Senator Sumner, 
from the Committee on I oreign Relations, in eference te 
the subject of mediation by France or any other foreiga 
Power, take « decided stand against any intervention 
whatever, declaring that Congress cen not herlitate to re- 
gard every proposition of foreign interference in the pros- 
ent contest as so far unreasonable and inadmissible that 
ite only explanation wili be found in a misunderstanding 
of the true state of the question aad of the real character 
of the war in which the republic ts engaged; that each 
interference is injurious to the national interests; and 
that Congress will be obliged to look upon auy further ab 
tempts in the same direction as en unfriendly act, 


Loss oF THe “tNmaNora,.” 
U. 8. Miserestrrs Squapnon, Fed. 71, 
oe Mewroie, M i 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy: 
S1a,—I regret to inform you that the Jndtanola has cleo 
falien into the hands of the enemy 
The rame Wed and Queen of the Weat attacked her 16 
miles from here end rammed her until she surrendered, all 
of which can be traced to a non-compliance with my in- 
structions. 
I do not know the particulars. 
Davip D. Pueren, Commander. 


THE CANAL AT VICKSBURG. 

The reports from the cut-off at Vicksbarg are mort favor- 
able. It is enid that the channel has been out to a depth 
of six feet, and that the transport Lebanon, a eide-wheel 
steamer, passed through, and that most of the fleet lying 
above were about to follow. 


THE LATEST FROM VICKSBURG, 

As we go to press we have a report that the rebels have 
evacuated Vicksburg. Contemporary with it we have a 
rebel report that a great battle has been fought there with- 
out decisive result. 


ROBECKANS MOVING. 

We learn from Murfreesboro, 24 inst., that an expedi- 
tion of a thousand cavalry and sixteen hundred infantry 
left there on the day previous, and encountered the eue- 
my at Bradyville. After severe fighting, the rebele—a 
portion of Morgan's Division—were driven from the town, 
with the loss of eight killed and twenty wounded, and nine 
officers and eighty privates captured. A considerable 
amount of baggage, papers, etc., were also captured. Our 
lows in killed and wounded was a) ut half that of the reb- 
els. The Richmond papers of the 26th ult. announce that 
General Rosecrans has edvanved to Middleborough, half- 
way between Murfreesboro and Shelbyville. 


ATTEMPT TO MURDER GENERAL BANKS. 

General was fired st by some unkoown persen on 
the night of the 19th ult., as he was leaving the City Ho- 
tel at New Orleans to attend the French Opera. The ball, 
however, did not take effet either upon the General o@ 
any one else; neither hes there been any trace of the 
would-be assassin. 

CAPTURE OF THE “ JACOB BELL.” 

The Florida captured the ship Jacob Bell on the 12th 
ult., in latitude 24°, longitude 66°, bound from China to 
20 ee < Sew re The Jacob Bell had « cargo of 
22,000 packages of tea, 2500 rolls of matting, 5000 boxes of 
fire-crackers, 400 boxes of fans, 9000 mate of cnesia, and 
210 boxes of camphor, the whole being valued at about a 
million of dollars, u which the United States Govern- 


ment lost over $175,000 or $200,000 in rev as that 
would be about the duty on the aboard. rebel 
privateer burned the vesse!, transferred ber - 
ol ted MY . to 

Thomas. The United States steamer A ard 


the ship Shepherd Knapp were at the latter port on the 
20th ult., and were then about © aes on A coke bs 
search of the privateers Alabama and Florida 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

MR. MASON AT THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET. 

Mm. Mason, the rebel Commiscioner in London, bad 
been entertained by the Lord Mayor of the city et hie au- 
nual banquet. Mr. Mason responded to the toast of ** Our 
Visitors,” after a complimentary cal) from the Lord M/ yor 
and the The Commmiesioner expressed his regret 
that England had not recognized the Southern Confeders- 
ey, spoke of the immense trade which his ‘*country” would 
foreign :.ations, and that the day was 





established between the city of London and the Southera 
territory. The London Times states, in an editorial, that 
neither the remarks of Mr. Mason nor the fact of bis being 
present at the entertslament have any political siguifi- 
cance. 


THE “GEORGE GRISWOLD” nEQuITED. 

A Liverpool letter of Pebr 9, in the Maneherter 
Examiner, noticing the arrival of the American food-ship 
Cures Griewold at Liverpool, mentions, as showing the 
way in which some people reciprocate the eyuapetny of our 
transatlantic brethren, the fact that as the Gris- 
wold was coming into port with snecor for our neved 
operatives, the steamer Dolphin wue sailing out with « 





cargo of munitions of war, etc., en route, via Nassau, for 
a Confederate port. 
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THE REBEL TURTLE RAM JUST LAUNCHED AT SAVANNAH.—{ See nexr Paes.) 
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BEULAH BATTERY, AT THE JUNCTION OF BURNSIDE AND VERNON RIVERS.—[Ser next Pace. } 
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THE REBEL STEAMER “ NASHVILLE” LYING AT THE RAILWAY BRIDGE, ON THE OGBEBOMEE RIVER.—Faom a Saeton pr a Nayar Orricer.—[Sex next Pace. } 
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THE APPROACHES TO 
SAVANNAH. 


WE are indebted to several corre- 
spondents in the Department of the 
South for the pictures which we pub- 
lish on page 164. The situation of the 
Nashville, \ying ed close to the 
railwey line, is shown: she is tempo- 
rarily blockaded in her refuge by the 
Montauk, but before long other means 
will be devised to render her helpless. 
Beulah Battery, a work of some pre- 
tensions, intended to impede the op- 
erations of our gun-boats, is shown on 
the same page. 

The new rebel iron-clad Turtle, of 
which a picture is also given, was 
launched a few days since at Savan- 
nah. We are not at liberty to dis- 
close the means by which our pic- 
ture was obtained. As we said be- 
fore, very little transpires either in 
Charleston or Savannah which is not 
soon known to our officers. The T'ur- 
tle is said to be a very strong and for- 
midable vessel. She is 200 feet long, 
58 feet wide; her hold is 7 feet deep. 
She mounts eight 7-inch rifled guns, 
which are said to be of British man- 
ufacture and of the Armstrong pat 
tern. Admiral Dupont will probably 
soon be able to give a good account 


of the Turtle. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HUN- 
TER, U.S.A. 

We publish herewith a portrait of 
Masorn-Generat Davin Honrer, 
U.S.A., commanding the Depart- 
ment of the South. 

General Hunter was born about 
the year 1802, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and was appointed from 
thence to West Point in 1818, He 
graduated in the infantry in 1822, 
and served eleven years with his reg- 
iment. In 1833 he was appointed 
Captain of Drageons. After three 
years’ service he resigned, and settled 
in Illinois, which State has ever since 
been his home. In 1842 he was of- 
fered, and accepted, the post of Pay- 
master in the army. 

After the election of Mr. Lincoln 
to the Presidency Captain Hunter 
was one of the army officers appoint- 
ed by the War Department to escort 
him to Washington. On the revor- 
ganization of the army he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Sixth Caval- 
ry, and on 13th August, 1861, Major- 
General of Volunteers, thus ranking 





all the Major-Generals of Volunteers except Banks, 
Dix, and Butler. He had jast previously taken 
part in the battle of Bull Run in command of his | 
regiment, and received a severe wound 
throat, which compelled him te quit the field. 
his tecovery he was dispatched to the West, where 
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MAJOR GENERAL DAVID_TiUNTER, U 8.4.—[{Puoroenarnen ny Baapy 


he served as second in command under Frémont in 
the latter’s brief campaign in Missouri 
Hunter was one of the first to denounce Frémont's | ton he soon found a vacancy in the « 
incapacity ; and, on the removal of that officer, he 
sueceeded him in command of th 
no opportunity to distingulsh himself, however, as | 


General | by General Halleck 
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more attention than any other man 
in the country by issuing a short or 


der emancipating all the slaves in the 
Department of the South This or- 
der was revoked by the President, 
and General Hunter returned home 


in consequence, 

After a Lrief holiday be was again 
assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the South, and is now 
at Port Royal. When the attack is 
made upon the city of Charleston or 
Savannah, it ia expected that G m- 
eral Hunter will direct the «peration 
of the land-forces 

General Hunter, though sixty years 
of ag@, is a veteran of remarkable vig 





or, energy, and iron will Hie toler. 
ates no insubordination in his com- 
mand, and is os m ich feared by his 
Officers as by the enemy Bred in 
extreme pro-slavery views, the war 


has converted him into a firm aboli 
tionist. He has always been in favor 
of arming the nm oes, and has now 
quite a littl negro army under his 

omand at Port Royal * Black 
Dave,” as the soldiers call bim, will 
make or mar meeelf in the urse 
of the next ninety days 

The 7rhene Pe respon lent tates 
that General Hunter has organized 


in expedition of 5000 negro tro pe to 
enetrate one f the moet thickly 
populated districts of the Department 
of the South with a view to rows 
the slaves. The invadors are to carry 
extra muskets. atl are to be port 
ed by « wlequate force of regular 
troop hough the scheme in itself 
seems feasible, t tory is gencralls 
discredited at the North 


SMITH’S BRIDGE 


On this uw we illustrat Tu 
Ovesritow or rar Tuseuemeasra Rrv- 
rk. near Corin Missinei pyi from a 


sketch bv Mr. Flournoy of the Second 
lowa Volunteers. Mr. F. writes 
Commins, Muaaeeernm, Feb. 1 1868. 
** Please find inclosed a guard-post 


at Smith's Bridy i} miles northwest 
from Corinth, Missia ipp, across the 
I mil River, on the road iead 
ing from this place to Kossuth To 
use the native expression, the ‘ riv- 
era? and “ied the * bottom’ or 
swam which at this place is some 
2) miles in w » and im order to 


reach the pout it is necessary to ‘ take 


the water’ about ‘waist deep.” The 
helter, or ‘ shebang,’ as the bovs tern 
it, ie | ‘ted upon the only dry 


he was himself very shortly afterward superseded | spot, about 10 feet square, on the east side of tt 
« ' 


On his return to Wa Phere is a corresponding knoll on the op- 


“ With respect, yours truly 


Sitas Piowmnoy, 


1, Second lowa Infantry.” 
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THE BEWITCHING WIDOW. 


Tor rights and privileges of non-combatants— 


the claims euch may have upon the military au- 
thorities in regard to protection, is now, as it has 
been during the rebellion, a troublesome question. 
The “tender mercies” of an army are often cruel- 


ties, as the presence of a large force in any local- 
ity will witness. An appeal for protection is some- 
times made to our Generals that can not be resist- 
ed, and guards have often proved themselves to be 
any thing but distinct in regard to duty and its 
execution. 

Instances frequently occur where the willful law- 
lessness of the soldiers does make sad havoc with 
the property of citizens; and a fancied right will 
prompt the timid to solicit protection, and serve to 
i!lustrate the difficulties that cluster along the di- 
viding line hetween the military and civil authori- 
ties. To act with just discrimination in disposing 
of the claims of loyal and disloyal applicants for 
protection, is not the least of the difficulties attend- 
ing the progress of our army. A little spice from 
this source will oceasionally relieve the substantial 
and rigid ruling, and may perchance be relished 
by these not subject to camp fare; and I give you 
this illustration : 

Our division was one of the many to make up 
the grand army under General Grant, and held our 
place, as ordered, in the advance on the march from 
La Grange, through Holly Springs, across the Talla- 
hatchie to the banks of the Yaconapatalfa—the en- 
emy retreating only as they were driven by a 
strong force from their chosen positions. An en- 
terprising meddlesomeness, by the rebels, with the 
supplies stored at Holly Springs for the use of the 
army, suggested the propriety of postponing the 
capture of Vicksburg, or, rather, the co-operation 
in that undertaking by a land-force, and we all 
changed front and made our way back to Memphis, 
as a better position to await further orders. While 
near the Tallahatchie River on our way down, an 
earnest appeal for protection and e guard was made 
to General Q—by by s widow lady. Mrs. W——’s 
plantation was about two miles from the road upon 
which we were morching—about the right distance 
to be subject to pilfezing by soldiers, who, regardless 
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of orders, will ramble in search of something for 
**the mess,” no matter how weil supplied from the 
Commissary Department, and where they would 
be comparatively safe from detection by the officers 
of the regiment. 

rhe construction of the bridges across the miry 
“ bagtoms” made it necessary that we camp here 
several days. A number of the officers of the staff 
rode over to Mrs. W——~’s spacious home, and 
found in her kindly proffered civilities a sure prom- 
ise of a delightful exchange for the fare of “ head- 
quarters.” 

A substantial house told unmistakably of wealth 
and taste, and the urgent solicitations of the ladies 
induced them to light.” A short call convinced 
our officers that this was a home of education and 
refinement; that the ladies were beautiful repre- 
sentatives of Southern hospitality. Mrs. W——, 
the owner of the plantation, was a “‘ widow,” per- 
haps thirty years old; a noble woman, and particu- 
larly pleasing in address and manner. Her niece, 
Miss —— (yet in her teens), a chatty little body, 
as wild as the wind, and the most intensely rebel- 
lious rebel they had yet seen; full of life, witty 
and sweet, excepting, of course, her rantings about 
the Federal army, subjugation, and the tantalizing 
comments she made in praise of “ our noble army,” 
aml to the disparagement of the ‘Lincoln hire- 
lings,” she was quite agreeable. The other “de- 
fenseless lady” was a friend of Mrs. W——'s, the 
widow of a rebel captain that was killed in one of 
the first battles of the contest—was here on a visit 
—she was exquisitely beautiful. Ah, her soft 
black eyes, brilliant complexion, and fascinating 
grace and dignity, made extravagant drafts upon 
the descriptive powers of the etaff officers when 
they attempted to deseribe her loveliness. As they 
consciously failed to satisfy themselves that we 
could see her as ehe appeared to them, I shall not 
attempt a further description ; doubtless she was a 
lovely, sweet woman. 

The house was luxuriously furnished ; the 
grounds around tastefully laid out. Shrubbery 
in all the variety of Southern growth gave evi- 
dence of great care and selection, and the assur- 
anee that this would be a delightful spot when 
winter had released its grasp. The servants about 
the house, the weli-built “quarters” and their oc 
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cupants, gave proof of the abunda.ce of help to 
keep all this in thrift and good order. 

During the time occupied in building roads 
across the Tallahatchie bottoms and the bridge 
across the river, a few of the staff officers found 
time, as a relief from duty occurred, to visit Mrs. 
W——’s plantation, and enjoy an afternoon or 
evening in a social visit. The known protection 
thus afforded the ladies was immunity to the prop- 
erty on that plantation from the foraging expedi- 
tions of the soldiers. The ladies were grateful for 
the gallantry of the staff, and the staff no less grate- 
ful for the kind and cordial welcome always ex- 
tended to them, 

The bridge was finished but too soon, perhaps, 
to those most interested in the occupants of the 
Widow W-—’s house. Who can say that all 
marched on without reluctance, day after day, over 
to Oxford, and away beyond to the camp on the 
Yaconapatalfa? What wonder that a regret would 
arise in the mind of more than one at this separa- 
tion from the only place that seemed like home, 
and from voices and eyes like those of remembered 
ones away up North! 

While on the wing for a march from the camp 
last named southward to Grenada orders came to 
retrace our steps. Van Dorn had attacked Holly 
Springs, taken Colonel Murphy and his force pris- 
oners (excepting only the gallant Second Illinois 
Cavalry, two companies of which had fought their 
way out, after a desperate resistance), burnt and 
destroyed ali the army stores; and evidently the 
expedition to Jackson and Vicksburg was at an 
end, for we countermarched rapidly along our new- 
ly repaired roads, burning the bridges behind us; 
and one night found us again encamped at the 
Tallahatchie. 

Before we had fairly made snug arrangements 
for night Mrs. W—— sent an urgent message for 
“a guard,” or, “ if some of the officers could make 
it convenient to stay at her house that night she 
would feel safe from molestation by the soldiers.” 
Some of “the staff’ heard the message to General 
Q—by, and although he was not in humor to be 
very considerate of matters outside of his division, 
yet he granted a reluctant consent to Captain B-r- 
t-n, who offered to go and protect the ladies from 
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all harm. ‘Remember, Captain, the guerrillas 
are hovering along, and it is hardly safe to be out- 
side the lines. Take care of yourself. Every wo- 
man is a ‘defenseless widow’ in this country.” 

With Captain M-lv-n, the Assistant Quarter- 
master of the division, who confessed to a solicitude 
for unprotected ‘‘ widows,” Captain B-rt-n was in 
high condition for guarding defenseless women; 
and they sprang into their saddles, gave spurs to 
their horses, and away they galloped beyond the 
picket line to Mrs. W——’s plantation. 

A cordial greeting awaited them, and after tea 
our officers whiled away the evening with music 
and whist until a late hour. The charming pres- 
ence in which our officers reveled was enough to 
turn the heads of the chivalry of any age; what 
effect it had upon the valorous captains remains 
to be seen. 

At bedtime they were shown into a large room 
across the hall from the parlor, and they soon were 
snugly in bed. The object of their occupying such 
quarters at last suggested a thought to Captain 
M-lv-n, somewhat in accordance with their duty, 
and after the quiet of a few minutes of rest he broke 
the silence in this way: 

“ B-rt-n, are you asleep?” 

“Asleep? no! I was just thinking which I 
would rather be, the man to crush this unholy re- 
bellion, or the glass that the sweet widow raised 
to her lips when she proposed that glorious toast 
for peace. Oh! paradise, what lips!” 

“Pshaw! nonsense! if you had your boots on 
I should say you were tight; but say, B-rt-n, / 
don’t feel quite easy here.” 

“T can tell you why that is, Captain M-lv-n ; 
you didn’t get the General’s permission to come 
here, and I did—that’s all. I’m almost entirely 
comfortable here, not quite. Cap, ain’t she sweet, 
though !” 

All is quiet again, until Captain M-lv-n says : 
‘* B-rt-n, the Colonel of the regiment I first enlisted 
in always told me‘ never shoul’ be taken pris- 
oner unless it was while running after women 
away from the command. I don’t feel quite easy 
here; what if the guerrillas should attack us to- 
night?” 





**Oh! thed—l, Cap, go to sleep. The guerrillas 
_arn’t going to attack this house; there’s nothing 





here but women and niggers, and the rebs are only 
after Government stores. They won't dare come so 
near our army.” 

‘*1’d rather be inside the army lines than where 
we are. If they should make a dash this way they 
might pick us up. I say, B-rt-n, where did you 
hitch your horse?” 

“Oh, I hitched him at the gate.” 

“At the gate! Youd—d fool. Why, your horse 
is white, and they'll see him a mile off !” 

“ Well, Captain M-lv-n, A.Q.M., where did you 
hitch yours, if you please ?” said B-rt-n, indignant- 
ly. 

“ “1 took bim through the garden and tied him 
behind a clump of evergreens, and he is out of sight. 
Where are your pistols, B-rt-n ?” 

“Pistols? Pistols? Let’s see, what, my pis- 
tols ?” 

“ Yes, yes, your pistols, where are they ?” 

“In the holsters on my saddle.” 

“ Where is your saddle?” 

‘On the porch, I suppose; the nigger threw it 
there when we first came in. Now, Sir, where is 
your pistol, your only one, if you will gratify my 
inquisitiveness ?” 

“Under my pillow, of course. Get up and get 
yours, so you can use them if necessary.” 

“ Couldn’t do it, Cap. Don’t catch me prowling 
around the house this time of night, and ladies only 
in the house, and we almost strangers to them. 
Ain’t you crazy? Couldn't do it, Cap; sha’n’t do 
it! I’ve retired !” 

And so we will leave them to sleep, with a white 
horse at the gate and a brace of pistols snugly in the 
holsters on the front steps ! 

At supper-table at head-quarters, Capt. R-ch—ter, 
the Assistant Adjutant-General, proposed being one 
of four to go and capture the chivalric captains, 
and put a stop to this kind of duty by staff officers 
of this division. It met with a hearty response, 
and the plan was matured by increasing the num- 
ber to fifteen. 

Colonel St-rr-ng, of the Seventy-Second Illinois, 
was to command the expedition, while Captain 
—, of the same regiment, should be “ Captain 
C. L. Orton, of First Tennessee Cavalry, Jackson's 
Brigade, Southwest Division,” two of the division 
teamsters to act as guerrillas with ‘‘ Captain Orton,” 
to enter the house, take them prisoners, rob them 
and parole them ; the rest of the force were to make 
noise enough outside to represent at least a regi- 
ment of rebel cavalry. 

The paroles were written out ready for signatures, 
and nothing was needed but the General's consent 
to the excursion, 

Captain R-ch—ter knew that General Q—by 
was exceedingly annoyed by the applications for 
‘‘ vuards,” and was distrustful of the numerous 
‘* widows” who craved protection along the route, 
and as the General had made no objection at the 
tea-table to the proposed plan, now ventured to 
gain his consent. 

“* But some men would shoot you if you under- 
took that game,” said the General. 

**Can we go, General ?” 

** Adjutant, the order ofmarch to-morrow morn- 
ing will be the same as to-day; march at 7 o'clock 
precisely.” 

“Yes, Sir. I have sent orderlies to the severa’ 
brigades with the order ; but, General, can we go?” 

“You will see, Ceytain R-ch—ter, that the order 
in regard to stragglers is sent to the commanders 
of each brigade,” and that was all that R-ch—ter 
could gain in reply, though he imagined he could 
see a relish for the proposed trip in the General’s 
eye. 

The guerrilla party, made up of officers who were 
the daily associates of those they proposed to cap- 
ture, found some difficulty in passing ont of the 
lines, but succeeded about midnight, and went care- 
fully, cautiously on. 

** Captain C. L. Orton” was disguised in a ‘‘ but- 
ternut”’ coat and secesh cap, the two teamsters who 
were to enter the house were disguised as guerrillas, 
although all were fearful they might be recognized 
by Captain M-lv-n, the Assistant Quarter-master, 
who from his duties had personal knowledge of 
every teamster in the division. 

While passing through a deep ravine they heard 
voices in the dark woods ahead and stopped. Here 
was something not provided for. A genwine guer- 
rilla party might be now in their way ; a moment's 
consultation and they dashed along through the 
mud at a gallop, determined to fight it out and cap- 
ture the rebels if they could. 

This proved to be a drove of contrabands, men 
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and women, oldand young. ‘‘ What are you doing 
here this dark night, you black rascals?” called 
out Colonel St-rr-ng. 

‘*We’s only niggers,” but seeing the United 
States uniform the negro changed tone of voice in- 
stantly, and added, 

** We's conterbans !” 

“ But who do you belong to?” 

“We ‘longs to Missus W——, and we’s done 
gone clar out, ebery one ob us.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

**To de Yankee army.” 

** How many are there of you?” 

** About twenty-five head, ole an’ young, massa.” 

By this time matters all around were clearly un- 
derstood, and the escort to this black squad proved 
to be, as they emerged from the thicket by the road- 
side, two soldiers from the Third Michigan Caval- 
ry, who had been foraging at Mrs. W——’s on their 
own account, and had run off the whole slave force 
of the plantation, 

‘‘ But aren’t there some Federal officers there ?” 
asked Colonel St-rr—ng. 

” , yes, massa! dey comed dar about a hor 
by sun, and dey ‘joy des selves wid de ladies all ve 
ebenin’; dey hab de gayest kind ob a time.” 

** Where are they now ?” 

“Golly! de ben bed more’n two hours; dey's 
fas’ ’sleep shuah, kase I seed dem,” 

**In what room ?” 

“1 knows,” called out a negress. “TI waits on 
de company in de parlor all de ebenin’, and makes 
de bed for de gemmen, an’ it’s in de fron’ ob «| 
house, jus’ ’cross de hall from de pat lor, at de |x!’ 
han’, wien you go in de fron’ doah.” 

“Ts there any one about the house besides your 
mistress ?”’ 

“Oh yes. Dere is ole Missus and young Mis- 
sus, and de sweet Missus what's visitin’, and de 
two officers ; dat’s all.” 

“ Are there no servants about the house?” 

“ Not a one, massa, only Joe, and he’s in de fur- 
dest quarters. He laid out to stay and bil’ de fire 
in de mornin’ for de ladies before dey’s up; den 
he’s comin’ too. Dey’s got to get de breakfus’ des 
selves, dey has. I fix it all ready for Missus 
*cause she’s allers good to me. But we’s fr 
now! we’s goin’ Norf! But I feels mos’ sorry for 
Missus.” 

Here were the slaves of that plantation, all their 
baggage packed upon four mules, as none otlier 
than niggers do pile it up, under guidance of two 
thieving cavalry men, on their way to the Federal 
lines! It afforded a forcible evidence of the vigi- 
lance of the worthy captains who bad volunteered 
to protect the ladies from the soldiers. It was a 
rich prelude; for the ‘‘ Guerrilla Band” were now 
ready for music, 

They now dashed along the road to the house; 
the clanging of sabres and rapid clattering of hoofs 
made a terrible certainty that something was in 
the wind. 

“‘ Surround that house !” shouted Col. St-rr—ng; 
and the “ guerrillas” plunged through the yard and 
up to the windows with pistols _ n. 

** Captain Orton, dismount with your men! Go 
in and take the abolition scoundrels prisoners! 
Shoot them if they resist!” roared the Colonel, 
with fearful distinctness ; the words and tone star- 
tled even the eager “ guerrillas,” and echoed threugh 
every room in the house. 

While a part of the force stood guarding the 
windows, with pistols touching the glass, the rest 
galloped back and forward through the yard, mak- 
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ing all the noise possible. A pile of plank near by 
served this purpose ; it was pushed down, and the 
“ guerrillas” took especial care to gallop their horses 
upon and over the loose boards. The horses were 
frantic with excitement. This was about the state 
of the weather when ‘‘Captain Orton” pounded 
against ‘he bedroom door. 

“Who's there ?” called out Captain B-rt—n. 

“ Captain C. L. Orton, First Tennessee Cavalry, 
Jackson's Srigade.” 

“ All right !"’ answered Captain B-rt-n. 

Resistance to such a force was worse than folly, 
particularly if they remembered that they had but 
one pistol for defense. So the officers unlocked the 
door and yielded a reluctant assent to the demand 
—‘ Do you surrender peaceably ?” So the “‘ guer- 
rillas” strode into the room with pistols cocked 
and pointed at the heads of their victims. 

At the first alarm the ladies had called for their 
servants; but not a reply, nor could they find one 
about the house ; concluding that they were fright- 
ened and left the house at the first sound of the at- 
tack, with lamps trimmed and burning they were 
down in the hall in their night-dresses, 

Miss ——— was in a perfect ecstasy of delight. 
“How did you know they were here? You've 
caught them nicely! That's right! You're in a 
holy cause, and God will bless you!” and dancing 
around and patting th® “ guerrillas” approvingly. 

The “ widows,” both of them, plead earnestly 
for the Federal Captains—“ not to kill them; they 
were perfect gentlemen —had treated them very 
kindly—had protected them from the ruffian sol- 
diery : the officers behaved like gentlemen, but the 
soldiers so shamefully !” 

. - Give up your arms, gentlemen,” said “ Captain 
rton.”’ 

‘‘Here are their swords, on the table in the hall,” 
said one of the “ widows.” 

Captain M-lv-n gave up his pistol, 

**Ts that all?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“And you—?” turning to Captain B-rt-n. 

‘* Mine are in my holsters, out on the porch.” 

This was too laughable, and the “guerrillas” 
smiled audibly, a tinge of derision being uppermost 
in their merriment. 





my life.” The captive prisoners stoutly deny that 
part of it. 

After an affectionate exchange of civilities with 
the ladies, and the taunt that so soon as they were 
gone they would be “ claiming Yankee protection” 
again, ‘‘ Captain Orton” required the solemn pledge 
and word of honor that neither of the Federa! offi- 
cers should leave that house before eight o'clock 
next morning; then taking Captain B-rt-n's horse 
and equipments they mounted and galloped off. 

Our captains were congratulating each other at 
the terms upon which they had escaped death, when 
one of the “‘guerrilla” party came stumbling into 
the room and gathered up the cloaks. It was the 
teamster who had received so much attention from 
Miss —. 

“* What do you propose to do with those cloaks ?” 
asked Captain M-Iv-n, as the “ guerrilla” was walk- 
ing out with them. 

“| reckon they'll be about right to keep some of 
our boys warm; you uns can get more of them, 
and we uns can’t do it.” 

“See here,”’ says Captain M-ly-n, “are you a 
Major?” 

‘No, Sir!” (And he drew upon his face a most 
insulting grimace.) 

“ A Captain?” 

“No, Sir!” (Another grin.) 

“ A Lieutenant ?” 

“No, Sir!” (Grinning still.) 

“ A Sergeant ?” 

“No, Sir!” (More grinning.) 

“ Then what are you, Sir?” 

‘I'm a private, Company A, Captain C. L. Or- 
ton, First Tennessee Cavalry, "Jackson’s Brigade, 
Southwest Division!” (This was in the most im- 
pudent manner possible.) 

‘What is your name ?” 

** Bab-cock, Sir!" 

‘Well, then, Mr. Babcock, you jast put down 
those cloaks. Your Captain has allowed us to 
keep our personal property, and you can't take any 
from here without his orders.” 

“ Well,” says Babcock, dropping the cloaks, “it 
seems to me the Capten was a /eetle too fast just 
then.” Out he went, mounted his horse, and was 
gone. 





They were ordered to dress immediately, which 
process was not at all hastened by what Captain 
B-rt-n styled ‘‘those money-or-your-life fellows, 
cocked, and the hole in them looking into your 
brains,” that the “ guerrillas” held in close prox- 
imity to their heads. 

“ Now your money,” said “ Captain Orton.” 

Captain B-rt-n handed out a trifle. “ That's all 
I’ve got. Secretary Chase has not been in funds for 
some time, and consequently we are out of money.” 

Captain M-lv-n denied having any of his own. 

** But you are Division Quarter-master, and must 
have Government funds.” 

**All I have was due deceased soldiers, and be- 
longs to their families, and I'll see you d——4, Sir, 
before I'll give that up! If you are soldiers, treat 
us as soldiers. Our private property is sacred. I 
want to see your General. I understand he is a 
gentleman. Take us to him.” 

“ Well, well,” says “Captain Orton ;” “ hurry 
up! We've no time to lose: it is fifteen miles to 
camp.” 

This was an unexpected turn. The “ guerrillas” 
had not reckoned on taking them to camp. Lieu- 
tenant L—Il from the door called out, “ Come, 
boys, run out your halter-straps. We ain't to be 
bothered with these Yankee cusses long. It's woods 
all the way, and strong limbs are plenty on the 
road to camp.” 

Just here an orderly ran up with a message to 
** Captain Orton.” 

“The Colonel orders you to parole the prisoners 
and fall in at once for camp.” 

The paroles were laid on the table, and our cap- 
tains having assented to this arrangement were now 
seated, reading over what they were required to 
pnp amps 4 they concluded to do it, and each 
signed the paper. 

While A oa was taking place the rebel Miss —— 
was chatting with one of the teamsters and pouring* 
out whisky for them all, expressing her regrets 
that she had nothing —_— as the Yankees had 
drank up every thing else 

“Captain Orton” took oceasion to slip his arm 
around the fascinating widow, and drew her in a 
decidedly affectionate, if not familiar, hug toward 
him, an her iif she was not “ glad to see him.” 

He says she whispered, ‘‘I never was so happy in 





I am not sure that the conversation of our pa- 
roled captains, when left to themselves, as they 
undressed for bed and until they were asleep, 
would pass muster as an example of pious resigna- 
tion. They inclined to expressions of profane dis- 
gust while reviewing the incidents of their recent 
experience in protecting defenseless women. They 
were entirely willing to kick any body, even each 
other. They did not indicate any desirable inter- 
est in the female port! on of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, and they divided their maledictions between 
“ Babcock” and woman generally. 

They were startled from sleep about daylight by 
the sudden raising of a window; and now wide 
awake they awaited another attack in silence. 

A great negro pushed about half his body into 
the room, and in a loud whisper, said—‘' Massa! 
Massa! dem kavery done gone and steal ebery nig- 
ger on de plantation; de home servunts, ole and 
young, an’ de bess mules, and all de plunder dey 
could tote, and vegetomals, and I'se gwi-in to see 
what's de matter. I lite de fire inde kitchum fus, 
an now Joe's off too.” He drew himself careful- 
ly out of the window, as carefully set down the 
sash, and was 

They looked at each other, drew long breaths. 
“Cap,” says B-rt-n; “ain't this the state of sin 
and misery?” So they pondered over the news in 
silence. 

The domestic arrangements of the house in the 
culinary department being now under new man- 
agement quite a late breakfast was the result; in- 
deed our warriors had lost some of their former in- 
terest in the ladies who occupied a part of that 
house, and remained in the room until called to 
breakfast. I would not intimate that they were 
entirely unmindful of a word of honor, given dur- 
ing the past night, that they would not leave the 
house until after eight o'clock, as they raate no 

for marching until that hour had fairly 


At the the only position assumed 
that was a‘ all creditable to either of the persons 
there assembled was in the indignant thrust made 
by one of the captains against the often- made 
charge “that c © troops run off slaves from loyal 
owners.” It wa in reply to some tart remark of 
Miss “ You ‘:ave.” said Captain B-rt-n, “ in- 











disputable evidence that your own troops are en- 
gaged in stealing slaves; they certainly have made 
a clean sweep here!” This was ‘‘a clincher” in the 
way of justification. The “ widows’’ were astonished 
at this evidence, particularly Mrs. W , who was 
now without a slave. This incident placed each 
of the parties upon about an equal footing, so no 
matter about giving the details of that breakfast 
chat. 

Our staff officers saddled their one horse ; one of 
them mounted; the other, as high private, on foot, 
bade the ladies ‘‘ Good-morning” (with the mental 
accompaniment of good-by to any and all offers of 
protection to defenseless women in future), and 
marched off forcamp. They noticed a great deal 
of mud in the road not there the afternoon before. 
**It must have rained, but they did not hear it— 
mud was awful !—what horrid roads!” e 

** How are we to manage this at head-quarters ?” 

“Own up, of course, that we were captured ; 
tell the whole story, excepting the paroles. Guer- 
rillas have no business to parole an officer or pri- 
vate; they are outlaws any how; not owned in 
their own ‘ shebang’ of a Confederacy as soldiers, 
No, Sir! deny that we were paroled until [a very 
warm place] freezes over, and we have to go there 
on skates !” 

So it was agreed upon. 

“There comes the General and Lieut. Wh-te! 
M-lv-n, now remember about the paroles. Whew! 
[wiping the perspiration from his forehead] I wish 
we were over this, and ‘into the middle of next 
week!’ I never fully appreciated that idea be- 
fore.” 

The division had filed out from camp at seven 
o'clock that morning, and taken the line of march 
northward, The General inquired for his aids, but 
no one knew just where they were. Eight o'clock 
came and passed, and yet they had not made their 
appearance. About nine o'clock, and with the 
Provost Marshal followed by the escort, he rode 
rapidly down the reed toward Mrs. W——’s plant- 
ation. 

“Something must have happened to them.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the General, as he rode up, 
“ what does this mean ?” 

“ Prisoners, by G-d!” answered both at the 
same breath. 

“Tut, tut, tut! young gentlemen, no profanity. 
Captain B-rt-n, where is your horse ?” 

**Gobbled, General; Gonpien! Captain C. 
L. Orton, First Tennessee Cavalry, Jackson's Bri- 

le ” 

** Guerrillas! General,” says Captain M-lv-n. 

“What do you mean, gentlemen ?” 

“Mean that we have been taken prisoners— 
robbed of every thing! They surprised us, over- 
powered us both, and we had to surrender.” 

“Where were you ” 

“ At Mrs. W-——’s 

“ Probably she ‘ant word to the rebels that you 

” 





were . 

“No, no, General! The women plead for us 
like good fellows. We would have been hung at 
once, or shot, if it had not been for them. Wo, Sir! 
no, Sir! Why, the lousy butternuts stole every 
one of her niggers, mules, and all.” 

“ What! while you were there? I thought you 
went there to guard her premises ?” 

“Yes; but what could we do against a whole 
company ?” 

“ How many were there ?” 

“A whole regiment surrounded the house, and 
four strapping great fellows burst open the door 
and upon us before we had time to do any thing.” 

* Yes,” said Captain B-rt-n; “and with these 
money-or-your-life fellows, the holes in them look- 
ing right through you !" 

“What kind of looking fellows were they?” 
asked Lieutenant Wh-te. 

“The most devilish set of infernal cut-throats! 
Long-bearded, dirty scoundrels! but armed to 
their teeth. All had revolvers !” 

**But how did you get away? You say they 
took you prisoners, did they parole you?” asked 
the General. 

** No, Sir!” (At one breath both.) “‘They tried 
to rob me of my money, the lousy thieves!” said 
Captain M-ly-n. ‘Cap here hadn't any; and I 
swore they might take us to their camp, I wouldn't 
submit to it; and we swore we wouldn't be paroled, 
they might hang us first. Something must have 
alarmed them. Some one rode up and called to 
them from outside. They must have expected an 
attack from our army, and they left as quick as 
they came.” 

This was too much for General Q—by, who had 
listened with t incredulity to their earnest 
explanations, and, Jest he should roar out in laugh- 
ter at them, whirled his horse and galloped back to 
the marching division. 

“Yes, and stole my horse, saddle, bridle, pistols, 


y and sword—saddle cost me ninety dollars !” shout- 


ed Captain B-rt-n after him. 

Lieutenant Wh-te turned back and asked how 
the women acted. ‘It was a plan by them to 
have you captured.” 

"No, indeed! Why the women were frightened 
half to death. They begged and plead for our 
lives—said we were gentlemen, who had treated 
them well and protected them ; and ail of them stood 
between us and death—between us and death, Sir!” 

The Lieutenant's horse just then made a trem-n- 
dous spring ahead—probably from having the row- 
els of the spurs plunged into his side—and the Lieu- 
tenant soon overtook and joined the General. 

“They don't believe us, Cap,” said M-lv-n. 

“ Well, I do,” answered B-rt-n. 

** Wonder how the General would feel if he was 
taken prisoner as we were |” 

“Well, C M-lv-n, I don't wonder how 
he'd feel, for I know how J feel! Some of those 
lazy escort might have let me have a horse. They 
never offered us one.” 

When they overtook the division Captm » B-rt-n 
jumped into the first ambulance and rode th. ¢ un- 
til a horse was sent for him, when he hurried an ng 
and took his place with the rest of the staff at the 
head of the division. 








Captain M-lv-n rode along rapidly by the files 
of privates, but had to stop at the head of each 
regiment and tell his adventure. All laughed at 


it; wouldn't believe it. He had commenced with 
telling that four came into the room, and reached 
forty or fifty by the time he joined the staff. Hav- 
ing acquired a facility by frequent repetitions, he 
rapidly told his story. Every body was incredu- 
lous. Captain B-rt~n must bo sent for, and his 
story must be heard. 

When Captain B-rt-n came they only agreed on 
the subject of paroles—here precisely. Can you 
imagine the fun we had allthat day? Such Mun- 
chausen -like additions as were piled on at each 
succeeding repetition of their adventure ; so vexed 
and angry would they become when we doubted 
any or all of it—such descriptions of the guerrillas, 
“the cut-throats,” a dranken rowdy set of heg- 
gars(and we were hearing our own looks described). 
“Babcock” was the special object of Captain 
M-lv—n's ire; all he wanted to live for was to 
meet “that Babcock some time!” I can not de- 
scribe that day's ride but vy saying we langhed 
all day long. 

When night came and camp ground selected, 
Lieutenant Eric—n would not be satisfied that the 
prisoners escaped without being “ paroled ;” and, 
as we were all awaiting the pitching of the tents, 
flatly told them he didn't believe them, and called 
out, *‘ Captain R-ch—ter, how did the parole run?” 
“ About like this,” said R-ch—ter. ‘I-—and A, 
Q.M., and 1, Captain —— and A.D.C.,” repeating 
the exact words of the parole. 

Both of the victims looked amazed. “ But,” said 
Captain M-lv—n, “any one knows how to make up 
a parole” (voice a little faint), “ But don’t you 
know that you have been sold? Here, M-lv-n,” 
said Captain R-ch—ter, reaching down and hand- 
ing it to him, “‘is your pistol; and B-rt-n, here 
are --ours, that were in your holsters on the porch. 
There comes your horse that was hitched at the 
gate, and your swords are in that ambulance. 
(Bring them here, Will.) Do you TAKE, GENTLE- 
MEN?” 

* I was watching M-lv—n as he took the pistol: 
he turned deathly pale; felt of it as though about 
to use it; looked? up at Captain K-ch—ter, and 
his eyes looked wicked, The General said, “Take 
it kindly, M-lv—a, as a practical joke.” A mo- 
ment more, and the Captain dropped the pistol aud 
sat down. ‘It’s all right, gentlemen ; I'm sold |” 

“ Yes,” said the persistent Eric—un, ‘* and there's 
‘ Babcock’ pitching your tent !” 

A few nights after this all were invited to a cer- 
tain tent; the Guerrilla Band were there—a bal- 
lad to suit the subject was given by the choir—all 
joined in the chorus ; and thus ended all guarding 
rebel property in this division. 

The ‘* Widow” W——— is still in ignorance of 
the truth of that night's adventure, and will be 
until, perhaps, thie record meets her «ye. The 
“ sweet widow” will please accept “ Captain C. L. 
Orton's” corapliments. Miss —— does not deserve 
any. 


LIFE’S ANSWER. 
I xwow not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot: 


If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best, or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain; 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee: 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine: 

And on the helm there rests a band 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I heave on board: 

Above the raving of the gale 
I hear my Lord 


He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fali: 

If sharp, "tis short; if long, ’tis light ; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land—safe to the land, 
The end is this: 

And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far iato bliss. 
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A NEGRO REGIMENT IN ACTIO: 
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A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


By the Author of “Mary Barton,” ete. 


eorly Proof'- sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of *““Harper’s Weekly.” 


Rh aS 
CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 
Mranwuite Mr. Corbet was at the Parson- 
age, where he was so well known by the two old 
servants that he had no difficulty in having the 


spare bedchamber made ready for him, late as it 
was, and in the absence of the master, who had 
taken a little holiday, now that Lent and Easter 
were over, for the purpose of fishing. While 


his room was getting ready Ralph sent for his 
clothes, and by the same messenger he dis- 
patched the little note to Ellinor, But there 
was the letter he had promised her in it still to 
be written ; and it was almost his night’s employ- 
mert to say enough yet not too much; for, as he 
expressed it to himself, he was haif-way over the 
stream, and it would be folly to turn back, for he 
had given nearly as much pain both to himself 
and Ellinor by this time as he should do by 
making the separation final. Besides, after Mr. 
Wilkins's speeches that evening — but he was 
candid enough to acknowledge that, bad and of- 
fensive as they had been, if they had stood alone 
they might have been condoned. 
His letter ran as follows : 


“ Deaurs?r Ex.cxor,—for dearest you are, and I think 
will ever be—my judgment has consented to a step which 
is giving me great pain, greater than you will readily be- 
lieve. 1 am convinced that it is better that ve should 
part; for cinumstances have occurred eince we formed our 
engagement which, although I am unaware of their exact 
nature, I can see weigh heavily upon you, and have ma- 
terially affected your father’s behavior. Nay, I think, 
after to-night, I may simost eay have entirely altered his 
feelings toward me. What these circumevances are I am ig- 
oorant, apy further than that I know from your own admis- 
elon that they may lead to some future disgrace. Now, it 
may be my fault, it may be in my temperament, to be 
anxious, above sli things earthly, to obtain end possess 
a high reputation. I can only say that it is so, and 
leave you to blame me for my weakness as much as you 
like. But any thing that might come in between me and 
this object would, I own, be ili-tolerated by me; the very 
dread of such an obstacle intervening would ralyze me, 
Iehould become irritable, and, deep as my affection is and 
alwaye must be toward you, I could not promise you a 
happy, peaceful life. I should be perpetually haunted by 
the idea of what might happen in the way of discovery and 
shame. Iam the more convinced of this from my observa- 
tion of vour father’s altered character—an alteration which 
I trace back to the time when I co ure that the secret 
affuire took place to which ,ou have alluded. in short, it 
is for your sake, my dear Ellinor, even more than for my 
own, that I feel compelled to affix a fiual meaning to the 
words which your father addressed to me last night, when 
he desired me to leave his house forever, God bless you, 
my Ellinor, for the last time my Ellinor. Try to forget as 
soon as you can the unfortunate tie which has bound you 
for « time to one so unsuitable—I believe I ought to say so 
unworthy of you—as—Ravrn Corpet.” 





Ellinor was making breakfast when this letter 
was given her. According to the wont of the 
servants of the respective households of the Par- 
and Ford Bank, the man asked if there 
was any answer. It was only custom; for he 
had not been desired to do so. Ellinor went to 
the window to read her letter; the man waiting 
all the time respectfully for her reply. She went 
to the writing-table, and wrote : 

“Tt is all right—quite right. I ought to have thought 
of it all last August. I do not think you will forget me 
easily, but J entrest yon never at any future time to blame 
yours. If. I hope you will be happy and successful. I sup- 
pose I must never write to you again; bat I shall always 
pray for you. Papa was very sorry lest night for having 
spoken angrily to you. You must forgive him—there is 
great need for forgiveness in this world.—KuLnvoR.” 

She kept putting down thought after thought, 
just to prolong the last pleasure of writing to 
him. She sealed the note and gave it to the 
man. Then she sat down and waited for Miss 
Monro, who had gone to bed on the previous 
night withont awaiting Ellinor’s return from the 
dining-room. 

““T am late, my dear,” said Miss ‘Monro, on 
coming down, ‘‘ but I have had a bad headache, 
and I knew you had a pleasant companion.” 
Then looking round she perceived Ralph’s ab- 
sence. 

“ Mr. Corbet not down vet!” she exclaimed. 
And then Ellinor had to tell her the outline of 
the fatts so soon likely to be made public; that 
Mr. Corbet and she hed determined to break off 
their engagement; and that Mr. Corbet had 
accordingly betaken himself to the Parsonage ; 
and that she did net expect him to return to 
Ford Bank. Miss Monro’s astonishment was 
unbounded. She kept going over and over all 
the little circumstances she had noticed during 
this last visit, only on yesterday, in fact, which 
she could net reconcile with the notion that the 
two, apparently so much attached to each other 
but a few hours before, were now to be forever 
separated and estranged. Ellinor sickened under 
the torture, which yet seemed like torture in a 
dream, from which there must come an awaken- 
ing and a relief. She felt as if she could not 
hear any more; yet there was more to bear. Her 
father, as it turned out, was very ill, and had 
been so all night long; he had evidently had 
some kind of attack on the brain, whether apo- 
plectic or paralytic it wae for the doctors to de- 
cide. In the hurry and anxiety of this day of 
misery succeeding to misery she almost forgot 
to wonder whether Ralph were still at the Par- 
sonage—still in Hamley; it was not till the 
coming visit of the physician that she learned 
that he had been seen by Dr. Moore as he was 
taking his place in the morning mail to London. 
Dr. Moore alluded to his name as to a thonght 
that would cheer and comfort the fragile girl dur- 
ing her night-watch by her father’s bedside. But 
Miss Monro stole out after Dr. Moore to warn 
him off the subject for the future, crying bitterly 
over the forlorn position of her darling as she 
spoke—crying as Ellinor had never yet been able 
to ery; though all the time, in the pride of her 
sex, she was endeavoring to persuade the Doctor 
it was all Ellinor’s doing, and the wisest and 
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best thing she could have done, as he was not 
good enough for her--only a poor barrister strug- 
gling for a livelihood. Like many other kind- 
hearted people, she fell into the blunder of low- 
ering the moral character of those whom it is 
their greatest wish to exalt. But Dr. Moore 
knew Ellinor too well to believe all that Miss 
Monro said ; she would never act from interested 
motives, and was all the more likely to cling to 
a man because he was down and unsuccessful. 
No! there had been a lover’s quarrel; and it 
could not have happened at a sadder time. 


CHAPTER X. 


Berore the June roses were in full bloom Mr. 
Wilkins was dead. He had left his daughter to 
the guardianship of Mr. Ness by some will made 
years ago; but Mr. Ness had caught a rheu- 
matic fever with his Easter fishings, and had 
been unable to be moved home from the little 
Welsh inn where he had been staying when he 
was taken ill. Since this last attack Mr. Wil- 
kins’s mind had been much affected; he often 
talked strangely and wildly; but he had rare 
intervals of quietness and full possession of his 
senses. At one of these times he must have 
written » half-finished pencil - note, which his 
nurse found under his pillow after his death and 
brought to Ellinor. rough her tear-blinded 
eyes she read the weak, faltering words: 

“*T am very ill. I sometimes think I shall 
never get better, so I wish to ask your pardon 
for what I said the night before I was taken ill. 
I am afraid my anger made mischief between 
you'and Ellinor, but I think you will forgive a 
dying man. If you will come back and let all 
be as it used, I will make any apology you may 
require. If I go she will be so very friendless ; 
and I have looked to you to care for her ever 
since you first—” ‘There came some illegible 
and apparently incoherent writing, ending with, 
‘From my death-bed I adjure you to stand her 
friend; I will beg pardon on my knees for any 
thing—” 

And there strength had failed; the paper 
and pencil had been laid aside to be resumed at 
some time when the brain was clearer, the hand 
stronger. Ellinor kissed the letter, reverently 
folded it up, and laid it among her sacred treas- 
ures, by her mother’s half-finished sewing, and a 
little curl of her baby-sister’s golden hair. 

Mr. Johnson, who had been one of the trust- 
ees for-Mrs. Wilkins’s marriage settlement, a 
respectable solicitor in the county town, and Mr. 
Ness, had been appointed as executors of his 
will and guardians to Ellinor. The will itself 
had been made several years before, when he 
had imagined himself the possessor of a hand- 
some fortune, the bulk of which he bequeathed 
to his only child. By her mother’s marriage- 
settlement Ford Bank was held in trust for the 
children of the marriage; the trustees being Sir 
Frank Holster and Mr. Scehnson. There were 
legacies to his executors; a small annuity to 
Miss Monro, with the expression of a hope that 
it might be arranged for her to continue living 
with Ellinor as long as the latter remained un- 
married; all his servants were remembered, 
Dixon especially, and most liberally. 

What remained of the handsome fortune once 
possessed by the testator? The executors asked 
in vain; there was nothing. They could hardly 
make out what had become of it, in such utter 
confusion were all the accounts, both personal 
and official. Mr, Johnson was hardly restrained 
by his compassion for the orphan from throwing 
up the executorship in disgust. Mr. Ness roused 
himself from bis scholar-like abstraction from all 
business to labor at the examination of books, 
parchments, and papers, for Ellinor’s sake. Sir 
Frank Holster professed himself only 4 trustee 
for the Ford Bank. 

Meanwhile she went on living at Ford Bank, 
quite unconscious of the state of her father’s af- 
fairs, but sunk into a deep plaintive melancholy, 
which affected her looks and the tones of her 
voice in such a manner 4s to distress Miss Monro 
exceedingly. It was not that the good lady did 
not quite acknowledge the great cause her pupil 
had for grieving—deserted by her lover, her 
father dead—but that she could not bear the 
outward signs of how much these sorrows had 
told on Ellinor, Her love for the poor girl was 
infinitely distressed by seeing the daily wasting 
away, the constant heavy depression of spirits, 
and she grew impatient of the continual pain of 
sympathy. If Miss Monro could have done 
something to relieve Ellinor of her woe she 
would have been less inclined to scold her for 
giving way to it. 

The time came when Miss Monro could act ; 
and after that there was no more irritation on 
her part. When all hope of Ellinor’s having 
any thing beyond the house and grounds of Ford 
Bank was gone; when it was proved that of all 
the legacies bequeathed by Mr. Wilkins not one 
farthing could ever be paid; when it came to 
be a question how far the beautiful pictures and 
other objects of art in the house were not legally 
the property of unsatisfied creditors, the state of 
her father’s affairs was communicated to Ellinor 
as delicately as Mr. Ness knew how. 

She was drooping over her work—she always 
drooped now—and she left off sewing to listen 
to him, leaning her head on the arm which rest- 
ed on the table. She did not speak when he had 
ended his statement. She was silent for whole 
minutes afterward ; he went on speaking out of 
very agitation and awkwardness : 

“Tt was all the rascal Dunster’s doing, I've 
no doubt,” said he, trying to account for the en- 
tire loss of Mr. Wilkins’s fortune. 

To his surprise she lifted up her white stony 
face, and said, slowly and faintly, but with al- 
most solemn calmness : 

‘*Mr. Ness, you must never allow Mr. Dunster 
to be blamed for this!” 

**My dear Ellinor, there can be no doubt 
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about it. Your father himself always referred 
to the losses he had sustained by Dunster’s dis- 

arance.” 

llinor covered her face with her hands. 
“God forgive us all!” she said, and relapsed 
into the old unbearable silence. Mr. Ness had 
undertaken to discuss her future plans with her, 
and he was obliged to go on. 

**Now, my dear child—I have known you 
since you were quite . little girl, you know—we 
must try not to give way to feeling’—he him- 
self was choking; she was quite quiet—*‘ but 
think what is to be done. You will have the rent 
of this house; and we have a very good offer 
for it—a tenant on lease of seven years at a 
hundred and twenty poands a year—” 

‘*T will never let this house!” said she, stand- 
ing up suddenly, as if defying him. 

‘Not let Ford Bank! Why? I don’t under- 
stand it—I can’t have been clear—Ellinor, the 
rent of this house is all you will have to live on!” 

**T can’t help it, I-can’t leave this house. Oh, 
Mr. Ness, I can’t leave this house!” 

“* My dear child, you shall not be hurried; I 
know how hardly all these things are coming 
upon you (and I wish I had never seen Corbet ; 
with all my heart I do!)’—this was almost to 
himself, but she must have heard it, for she 
quivered all over — ‘but leave this house you 
must. You must eat, and the rent of this house 
must pay for your food; you must dress, and 
there is nothing but the rent to clothe you. I 
will gladly, thankfully have you to stay at the 
parsonage as long as ever you like ; but, in fact, 
the negotiations with Mr. Osbaldistone, the gen- 
tleman who offers to take the house, are nearly 
completed—” 

**Tt is my house!” said Ellinor, fiercely. ‘I 
know it is settled on me.” 

**No, my dear. It is held in trust for you by 
Sir Frank Holster and Mr. Johnson; you to re- 
ceive all moneys and benefits accruing from it :” 
he spoke gently, for he almost thought her head 
was turned; ‘‘ but you remember you are not of 
age, and Mr. Johnson and I have full power.” 

Ellinor sat down, helpless. 

“Leave me,” said she, at length. ‘* You are 
very kind, I know; but you don’t know all—I 
can not stand any more talking now,” she add- 
ed, faintly. ¢ 

Mr. Ness bent over her and kissed her fore- 
head, and withdrew without another word. He 
went to Miss Monro. 

** Well! and how did you find her?” was her 
first inquiry, after the usual greetings had passed 
between them. “It is really quite sad to see 
how she gives way; I speak to her, and speak 
to her, and tell her how she is neglecting all her 
duties, and it does no good.” 

**She has had to bear a still further sorrow 
to-day,” said Mr. Ness. ‘‘On the part of Mr. 
Johnson and myself I have a very painful duty 
to perform to you 9s well as to her. Mr. Wilkins 
has died insolvent. I grieve to say there is no 
hope of your ever receiving any of your annu- 
ity!” 

Miss Monro looked very blank. Many happy 

little visions faded away in those few moments ; 

then she roused up, and said, ‘‘I am but forty ; 

I have a good fifteen years of work in me left 

yet thank God! Insolvent! Do you mean he 
as left no money ?” 

“Not a farthing. The creditors may be 
thankful if they are fully paid.” 

* And Ellinor?” 

** Ellinor will have the rent of this house, 
which is hers by right of her mother’s settle- 
ment, to live on.” 

** How much will that be?” 

‘One hundred and twenty pounds.” 

Miss Monro’s lips went into the form of a 
mouth prepared for whistling. Mr. Ness con- 
tinued : 

‘She is at present unwilling enough to leave 
this house, poor girl. It is but natural; but she 
has no power in the matter, even were there any 
other course open to her. I can only say how 
glad, how honored J shall feel by as long a visit 
as you and she can be prevailed upon to pay me 
at the parsonage.” 

** Where is Mr. Corbet ?” said Miss Monro. 

“I do not know. After breaking off his en- 
gagement he wrote me a long letter—explana- 
tory, as he called it; exculpatory, as I termed 
it. I wrote back, curtly enough, saying that I 
regretted the breaking off of an intercourse which 
had always been pleasant to me; but that he 
must be aware that, with my intimacy with the 
family at Ford Bank, it would be both awkward 
and unpleasant to all parties if he and I remain- 
ed o# our previous footing. Who is that going 
past the window? Ellinor riding!” 

Miss Monro went to the window. ‘Yes! I 
am thankful to see her on horseback again. It 
was only this morning I advised her to have a 
ride.” 

** Poor Dixon! he will suffer too. His legacy 
can no more be paid than the others; and it is 
not many young ladies who will be as content to 
have so old-fashioned a groom riding after them 
as Ellinor seems to be.” 

As soon as Mr, Ness had left, Miss Monro 
went to her desk and wrote a long letter to some 
friends she had at the cathedral town of East 
Chester, where she had spent some happy years 
of her former life. Her thoughts had gone back 
to this time even while Mr. Ness had been speak- 
ing ; for it was there her father had lived, and it 
was after his death that her cares in search of 
subsistence had begun. But the recollections of 
the peaceful years spent there were stronger than 
the remembrance of the weeks of sorrow and 
care; and, while Ellinor’s marriage had seemed 
a probable event, she had mace many a little plan 
of yeas to her native place, and obtaining 
what daily teaching she could there meet with, 
and the friends to whom she was now writing 
had promised her their aid. She thought that, 
as Ellinor had to leave Ford Bank, a home at a 





distance might be more agreeable to her, and she 
went on to plan that they should live together, if 
possible, on her earnings and the small income 
that would be Ellinor’s. Miss Monro loved her 
pupil so desriy that, if her own pleasure only 
were to be consulted, this projected life would be 
more agreeable to her than if Mr. Wilkins’s 
legacy had set her itt independence, with Ellinor 
away from her, married, and with interests in 
which her former governess had but little part. 

As soon as Mr. Ness had left her, Ellinor 
rang, and startled the servant who answered the 
bell by her sudden sharp desire to have the horses 
at the door as soon as possible, and to tell Dixon 
to be ready to go out with her. 

She felt that she must speak to him, and in her 
nervous state she wanted to be out on the free, 
broad common, where no one could notice or re- 
mark their talk. It was long since she had rid- 
den, and much wonder was excited by the sud- 
den movement in kitchen and stable-yard. But 
Dixon went gravely about his work of prepara- 
tion, saying nothing. 

They rode pretty hard till they reached Monk's 
Heath, six or seven miles away from Hamley. 
Ellinor had previously determined that here she 
would talk over the plan Mr. Ness had proposed 
to her with Dixon, and he seemed to understand 
her without any words passing between them. 
When she reined in he rode up to her, and met 
the gaze of her sad eyes with sympathetic, wist- 
ful silence. 

‘* Dixon,” said she, ‘they say I must leave 
Ford Bank.” - 

‘*T was afeared on it, from all I've heered say 
i’ the town since the master’s death.” 

“Then you've heard—then you know—that 
papa has left hardly any money. My poor, dear 
Dixon, you won't have your legacy, and I never 
thought of that before !"’ 

‘Never heed, never heed!” said he, eagerly; 
*T couldn't have touched it if it had been there, 
for the taking it would ha’ seemed too like—” 
Blood-money, he was going to say, but he stopped 
in time. She guessed the meaning, though not 
the word he would have used. 

“No, not that,” said she; ‘‘ his will was dated 
years before. But oh, Dixon, what must I do? 
They will make me leave Ford Bank, I see. I 
think the trustees have half let it already.” 

**But you'll have the rent on’t, I reckon?” 
asked he, anxiously. ‘I've many a time heered 
’em say as it was settled on the missus first, and 
then on you.” 

“*Oh yes, it is not that; but, you know, under 
the beech-tree—” 


“Ay!” said he, heavily. ‘‘It's been often- 


> times on my mind, waking; and I think there's 


ne'er a night as I don’t dream of it.” 

“But how can I leave it?” Ellinor cried. 
‘‘They may do a hundred things—may dig up 
the shrubbery—oh! Dixon, I feel as if it was 
sure to be found out! Oh! Dixon, I can not 
bear any more blame on papa—it will kill me— 
and such a dreadful thing, too!” 

Dixon’s face fell into the lines of habitual ~~ 
that it had always assumed of late years when- 
ever he was thinking or remembering any thing. 


' must ne’er ha’ reason to speak ill of 
the . that’s for certain,” said he. ‘“‘ The 
Wilkinses have been ected in Hamley all my 


lifetime, and all my father’s before me, and— 
surely, Missy, there’s ways and means of tying 
tenants up from alterations both in the house 
and out of it, and I'd beg the trustees, or what- 
ever they is called, to be very particular, if I was 
you, and not have a thing touched either in the 
house, or the gardens, or the meadows, or the 
stables. I think, wi’ a word from you, they’d 
maybe keep me on i’ the stables, and I could 
look after things a bit ; and the Day o’ Judgment 
will come at last, when all our secrets will be 
made known wi’out our having the trouble and 
the shame o’ telling em. I’m getting rayther 
tired o’ this world, Miss Ellinor.” 

“Don’t talk so,” said Ellinor, tenderly. ‘I 
know how gad it is, but, oh! remember how I 
shall want a friend when you're gone to advise 
me as you have done to-day. You're not feeling 
ill, Dixon, are you ?” she continued, anxiously. 

‘““No; I'm hearty enough, and likely for t’ live. 
Fayther was eighty-one, and mother above the 
seventies, when they died. It’s only my heart as 
is got to feel so heavy ; and as for that matter, 
so is yours, I'll be bound. And it’s a comfort to 
us both if we can serve him as is dead by an 
care of ours, for he were such a bright, hand- 
some lad, with such a cheery face, as never 
should have known shame.” 

They rode on without much more speaking. 
Ellinor was silently planning for Dixon, and he, 
not caring to | forward to the future, was 
bringing up before his fancy the time, thirty 
years ago, when he had first entered the elder 
Mr. Wilkins’s service as stable-lad, and pretty 
Molly, the scullery-maid, was his daily delight. 
Pretty Molly lay buried in Hamley church-yard, 
and few living except Dixon could have gone 
straight to her grave. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Ix a few days Miss Menro obtained a most 
satisfactory reply to her letter of inquiries as to 
whether a aatly, Coreen eould find employ- 
ment in East . For once the applica- 
tion seemed to have come just at the right time. 
The canons were most of them married men, 
with young families; those at mt in resi- 
dence welcomed the idea of such instruction as 
Miss Monro could offer for their children, and 
could almost answer for their successors in office. 
This was a great step gained. Miss Monro, the 
daughter of the precentor to this very cathedral, 
had a secret unwillingness to being engaged as a 
teacher by any wealthy tradesman there, but to 
be received into the canons’ families in almost 
any capacity was like going home. Moreover, 


besides the empty honor of the thing, there 
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were many small pieces of patronage in the gift 
of the r—such as a small house opening 
on to the which had formerly 

ex officio, to the verger, but which was now va- 
cant, and was offered to Miss Monro at a mere- 


into her old ssed passive state 
and Miss rn gore and undecided 
both were in general, had to fix and 
every thing for her. Her interest 
to be in the old servant, Bixen, 
pleasure to lie in seeing him, and talking 
old times; so her two friends talked about 
little knowing a bitter stinging 

‘* pleasure” was. In vain Ellinor 

how they could take Dixon with 
Chester. If he had only been a woman 
have been a feasible ; but 

keep one servant, and Dixon, capable 
atile as he was, would not do for that servant. 
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All this was what passed through Ellinor’s mind; 
it is still a question as to whether Dixon would 
have felt his love to his native place, with all its 
associations and remembrances, or his love for 
Ellinor the stronger. But he was not put to the 
proof; he was only told that he must leave, and, 
seeing Ellinor’s extreme at the ea of thelt 
separation, he set hi to comfort her by every 
means in his power, reminding her, with tender 
choice of words, how it was that 

should remain on the spot, in Mr. Osbaldistone’s 
service, in order to frustrate, by any small influ- 
ence he might have, every of alteration 


in the garden that 


of present pain, the incubus of a terrible remem- 
brance. She wanted to ,= into an unhaunted 
dwelling, in a free, unknown country—she felt 
as if it. was her only chance of sanity. 
times she thought 
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did she define them to herself. 

_ was that she was as nearly Tho wigha te. 
ble; and if she did she that she be- 
tray her father's guilt. this ti 


that she shed when Miss Monro, herself weeping 
bitterly, told her to put her paar coe hag aw wl 
chaise window, for at the next turning of the 
road they would catch the last glimpse of Ham- 
ley church-spi 


Late ena tenia Oriilling Ellinor had her first 


honte. 

“‘ Look! the fly must take us a long 
cause of our luggage; but behind these high old 
walls are the canons’ gardens. That high-pitch- 
od reel, with ie ees erro 
walls near it, is Canon Gibson's, whose four little 
girls Iam to teach. Hark, the great cathedral 
clock! How proud I used to be of its 
boom when I was a child! I thought all the 
other church clocks in the town sounded so 


same that used to be when I was a girl. 
They say the rook is a very long-lived bird, and 
I feel as if I could er ane oe oe 
cawing. Ay, you may smile, Ellinor, but I un- 
derstand now those lines of Gray's you used to 
say so prettily: 
‘eee iens, 
And breathe a second spring.’ 

Now, dear, you must get out. This flagged 
walk leads to our a but our back- 


and the deanery, and the roo! 
It was a mere slip of 





By-and-by Miss Monro formed many acquaint- 
ances; she picked up, or was picked up by, old 
friends, and the descendants of old friends. The 
grave and kindly canons, whose children she 
taught, called u her with their: wives, and 
talked over the former deans and chapters, of 
she had had both a personal and tradi- 
knowledge, and as they walked away they 
about her silent, delicate-looking friend 
ins, and perhaps planned some little 
of their fruitfal garden or bounteous 
which should make Miss Monro's table a 
more tempting to one apparently so frail as 
the household was always spoken of 
belonging to Miss Monro, the active and 
minent person. By-and-by she herself won 
their hearts, not by words or deeds, 
sweet looks and meek demeanor as 
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seen carrying a little covered 
cottages of the poor, they began to 

her —_ more Le words to 
accompan nro in nent tea- 
drinkings at their houses. The pp md that 
courteous and good Christian, had 
friends with Ellinor. He 
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she 
ihe ee S The time of his depart- 
<Jhester became a great blank in 
although she would never accept, or al- 
Miss Monr» to accept, his repeated invita- 
pay him a visit at his country- 
ving once tasted com tive 
in East Chester Cathedral Close, it 
she was afraid of ever ven- 
ose calm precinets. All Mr. 
to visit him at his parsonage 
declined, although he was wel- 
iss Monro’s on the occasion of his 
every means in their ppwer. He 
the canon’s vacant houses, and 
is two friends, who made a yearly 
best of their means to his honor, 
ral clergy as were in 
failed, condescending to 
the town " ir friends knew well that 
no presents were so acceptable as those sent to 
them while Mr. Ness was with them; and from 
the dean, who would send them a hamper of 
choice fruit and flowers from Oxton Park, down 
to the curate, who worked in the same schools 
as Ellinor, and who was a great fisher and caught 
mdid trout—all did their best to help them 
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a holiday long enough to undertake a journey to 
so distant a place; but few knew of his being a 
guest at Miss Monro’s, though his welcome there 
was not less hearty than Mr. Ness’s—this was 
Dixon. Ellinor had convinced him that he 
could give her no greater pleasure at any time 
than by allowing her to frank him to and from 
East Chester. Whenever he came they were to- 
gether the greater part of every day: she taking 
him hither and thither to see all the sights that 
she thought would jnterest or please him; but 
they spoke very little to each other during all 
this companionship. Miss Monro had much 
more to say to him. She questioned him right 
and left whenever Ellinor was out of the room. 
She learned that the house at Ford Bank was 

lendidly furnished, and no money spared on 
the garden; that the eldest Miss Hanbury was 
very well married; that Brown had succeeded 
to Jones in the haberdasher’s shop. Then she 
hesitated a little befor: making her next inquiry. 

**T suppose Mr. Corbet never comes to the 

ge now?” 

“No, not he. I don’t think as how Mr. Ness 
would have him; but they write letters to each 
other by times. Old Job—you'll recollect old 
Job, ma’am, he that gardened for Mr. Ness and 
waited in the parlor when there was company— 
did say as one day he heered them speaking 
about Mr. Corbet; and he's a grand counselor 
now—one of them as goes about at assize-time, 
and speaks in a wig.” 

** A barrister you mean,” said Miss Monro. 

** Ay; and he’s something more than that, 
though f can’t rightly remember what.” 

Ellinor could have told them both. They had 
the Times lent to them on the second day after 


she found—at first rarely—the name she sought 
for, the name she dwelt upon as if every letter 
were a study. Mr. Losh and Mr. Duncombe 
—_— for the plaintiff, Mr. Smythe and Mr. 
rbet for the defendant, In a year or two that 


name appeared more uently, and generally 
took ce of te ger, whatee it might 
be his 
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to him; and for many a long year she kept 
thinking that surely some kind fortune would 
bring them together again, and all this heart- 
sickness and melancholy estrangement from each 
other would then seem to both only as an ugly 
dream that had passed away in the morning light. 

The dean was an old man, but there was a 
canon who was older still, and whose death had 
been expected by many, and speculated upon 
by some, any time this last ten years, Canon 
Holdsworth was too old to show active kindness 
to any one; the good dean's life was full of 
thoughtful and benevolent deeds. But he was 
taken and the other left. Ellinor looked out at 
the vacant deanery with tearful eyes the last 
thing at night, the first in the morning. But 
it is pretty nearly the same with church digni- 
taries as with kings: the dean is dead, long live 
the dean! A clergyman from a distant county 
was appointed, and all the Close was astir to 
learn and bear all particulars connected with 
him. Luckily he came in at the tag-end of one 
of the noble families in the peerage; 80, at any 
rate, all his future associates could learn with 
tolerable certainty that he was forty-two years 
of age, married, and with eight daughters and 
one son. The deanery, formerly so quiet and 
sedate a dwelling of the one old man, was now 
to be filled with noise and merriment. Iron 
railings were being placed before three windows, 
evidently to be the nursery. “In the summer pub- 
licity of open windows and doors the sound of 
the busy carpenters was perpetually heard all 
over the Close; and by-and-by wagon-loads of 
furniture and carriage-loads of people began to 
arrive. Neither Miss Monro nor Ellinor felt 
themselves of sufficient importance or station to 
call on the new-comers, but they were as well 
acquainted with the proceedings of the family as 
if they had been in daily intercourse ; they knew 
that the eldest Miss Beauchamp was seventeen, 
and very pretty, only one shoulder was higher 
than the other; that she was doatingly fond of 
dancing, and talked a great deal in a téte-d-téte, 
but not mach if her mamma was by, and never 
opened her lips at all if the dean was in the 
room; that the next sister was wonderfully clev- 
er, and was supposed to know all the governess 
could teach her, and to have private lessons in 
Greek and mathematics from her father; and 
so on down to the little boy at the preparatory 
school and the baby girl in arms. Moreover, 
Miss Monro, at any rate, could have stood an 
examination as to he number of servants at the 
deanery, their division of work, and the hours 
of their meals. Presently a very beautiful, 
haughty-looking young lady made appearance 
in the Close, and in the dean's pew. She was 
said to be his niece, the orphan daughter of 
his brother, General Beauchamp, come to East 
Chester to reside for the necessary time before 
her marriage, which was to be performed in the 
cathedral by her uncle, the new dignitary. But 
as callers at the deanery did not see this beauti- 
ful bridé-elect, and as the Beauchamps had not 
as yet fallen into habits of intimacy with any of 
their new acquaintances, very little was known 
of the circumstances of this approaching wed- 
ding beyond the particulars given above. 

Ellinor and Miss Monro sat at their drawing- 
room window, a little shaded by the muslin cur- 
tains, watching the busy preparations for the 
marriage, which was to take place the next day. 
All morning long hampers of fruit and flowers, 
boxes from the railway—for by this time East 
Chester had got a railway—shop-messengers, 
hired assistants, kept passing backward and for- 
ward in the busy Close. Toward afternoon the 
bustle subsided, the scaffolding was up, the ma- 
terials for the next day's feast carried out of 
sight. it was to be concluded that the bride- 
elect was seeing to the packing of her trousseau, 
helped by the merry multitude of cousins, and 
that the servants were arranging the dinner for 
the day or the breakfast for the morrow. So 
Miss Monro had settled it, discussing every de- 
tail and every probability as though she were a 
chief actor, instead of only a distant, uncared- 
for spectator of the coming event. Ellinor was 
a little tired, and now that there was nothing 
very interesting going on she had fallen back 
to her sewing, when she was startled by Miss 
Monro’s exclamation; 

** Look, look! here are two gentlemen coming 
along the lime-tree walk! it must be the bride- 
groom and his friend.” Out of much sympathy 
and some curiosity Ellinor bent forward, and 
saw just emerging from the shadow of the trees 
on to the full atternoon sunlit pavement Mr. 
Corbet and another gentleman: the former 
changed, worn, aged, though with still the same 
fine intellectual face, leaning on the arm of the 
younger taller man, and talking eagerly. ‘The 
other gentleman was doubtless the bridegroom, 
Ellinor saic to herself; and yet her prophetic 
heart did rot believe her words. Even before 
the bright beauty at the deanery looked out of 
the great oriel window of the drawing-room, and 
blushed, and smiled, and kissed her hand; a 
gesture replied to by Mr. Corbet with much em- 

ressement, while the other man only took off his 
Rat, almost as if he saw her there for the first 
time. Ellinor’s greedy eyes watched him till he 
was hidden from sight in the deanery, unheed- 
ing Miss Monro’s eager, incoherent sentences in 
turn entreating, apologizing, comforting, and 
upbraiding. Then she slowly turned her pain- 
ful eyes upon Miss Monro's face, and moved her 
lips without a sound being heard, and fainted 
dead away. In all her life she had never done 
it before, and when she came round she was not 
like herself; in all probability the persistence 
and willfulness she, who was usually so meek 
and docile, showed during the next twenty-four 
hours was the consequence of fever. She re- 
solved to be present at the wedding; numbers 
were going; she would be unseen, unnoticed in 
the crowd; but whatever befell, go she would, 
and neither the tears nor the prayers of Miss 








Monro could keep her back. She gave no rea- 
son for this determination of hers; indeed, in 
all probability she had none to give; so there 
was no arguing the point with her; she was in- 
flexible to entreaty, and no one had any author- 
ity over her except, perhaps, distant Mr. Ness. 
Miss Monro had all sorts of forebodings as to the 
possible scenes that might come to pass, But 
all went on as quietly as though the fallest sym- 
pathy pervaded every individual of the great 
numbers assembled. No one guessed that the 
muffled veiled figure, sitting in the shadow be- 
hind one of the great pillars, wos that of one 
who had once hoped to stand at the-altar with 
the same bridegroom as he who now cast sach 
tender looks at the beautiful bride, her veil white 
and fairy-like, Ellinor’s black and shrouding as 
that of any nun. 

Already Mr. Corbet's name was known through 
the country as that of a great ‘awyer; people 
discussed his speeches and character far and 
wide; and the well-informed in legal gossip 
spoke of hin as sure to be offered a judgeship 
the next vacancy. So he, though grave, and 
middle-aged, and somewhat gray, divided atten- 
tion and remark with his lovely bride and her 
pretty train of cousin bridemaids. Mise Monro 
need not have feared for Ellinor; she saw and 
heard all things as in a mist-—a dream ; as some- 
thing she had to go through before she could 
waken up to a reality of brightness in which | er 
youth, and the hopes of her youth, should be 
restored, and all these weary years of dreami- 
ness and woe should be revealed as nothing but 
the nightmare of a night. She sat motionless 
enough, still enough, Miss Monro by her, watch- 
ing |ser as intently as a keeper watchcs a mad- 
man, and with the same purpose—to prevent 
any outbyrst, even by bodily strength, if such 
restraint be needed. When all was over—when 
the principal personages of the ceremony had 
filed into the vestry to sign their names; when 
the swarm of towns~ people were going out as 
swiftly as their individua) notions of the re- 
straints of the sacred edifice permitted ; when the 
great chords of the “‘ Wedding March” clanged 
out from the organ, and the ioud bells pealed 
overhead, Eliinor laid her hand in Miss Monro’s., 
‘Take me home,” she said, very softly. And 
Miss Monro led her home as one leads the blind. 





GREAT UNION MEETING AT 
EXETER HALL. 


We publish on page 172 an illustration of the 
Great Uston axp Emascirpation Merrixe 
which was held at Exeter Hall, London, England, 
on 29th January last. It was one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic meetings ever helc in Lon- 
don. The reporter of the / Uustrated News is en- 
thusiastic about the immense crowds that assem- 
bled. No less than three open-air meetings were 
formed of people who could not get into the build- 
ing. He goes on to say: 


If & had been possible, after watching the reruption 
given to the first sentences from the chairman, the Rev. 
Mr. Evana, to doubt the tone and temper of the assemhid 
multitude, it was clearly impossible to do so when he re- 
ferred in a perfectly dispassionate manver to those who 
wished to see America divided into two confederacien, He 
was interrupted by a eingle voice that cried out “ Emanel- 
pation and Union!” and then, as if thes phrase had been 
a kind of electric shock that went to every heart, there 
broke forth the most tremendous outburst of popular ep- 
thusisam it has ever been our fortune to witness. It could 
not stop, but went on and on, the whole audieace having 
leaped to their feet with hate and handkerchiefs waving, 
having apparently only waited for some euch signal to re- 
lieve themselves from the almost painful, beceuse eus- 
pended, enthusiasm with which they overflowed. This 
incident told all that any one could have needed to know 
as to the feclings and views of the meeting. But the frets 
were to receive a etill more remarkable fliustration. When 
the chairman happened to use the words *‘ Mr. Lincoln's 
election,’ again the same tremendous shouts arocee 

Another incident of the meeting was interesting. Mr. 
Noel, toward the close of his impassioned epece! (which, 
however, was not distinctly heard), stoppod to anncunes 
that the men of Bradford (4000 strong) were at that mo- 
ment holding a similar meeting; and he proposed, to the 
great satisfaction of hie aadiory, to dixpatch « telegram, 
saying, ** We are for emancipation and the Union; what 
are you?’ Exactly the same kind of thing occurred at a 
later hour with regard to Stroud, where, aleo, an emanci- 
pation meeting was being held. These interruptions, with 
those arising from the constant re-echoing of the cheers from 
the two other meetings below and outside, gave quite « lone 
to the evening. 


He adds: 


Decidedly the crowning speech of the evening was Mr. 
Newman Hiall'’s. His voice alone of all the speakers’ 
voices filled easily and perfectiy the enormous ot 
And as his was perhaps the moet highty-finieshed and cer- 
tainly the most successful oratorica! diepiay of the eveuing, 
we quote the peroration of his speech, with ite magnificent 
invective against slavery, where he asserts: 

That “God has made of one blood all nations to dwell 
upon the free of all the eurth” (Cheer); that there is no 
right so sacred as that which a man to himeeif, no 
wrong *o flagrant as that of robbing a man of himeecif 
(Cheers); that it is an abornination to steal a man and to 
sell him (Lond cheers}; that it ts no lees an abomination 
to breed a man and to sell him (Mear, hear) than for a 
man to barter away his own offspring for gold (Loud 
cheers}; that it is an abomination to expose men sal wo- 
men on the auction-block and feel their muscles and hand 
them over to the highest bidder as you would cattle 
(Shame!}; that it is an abomination to deny to a woman 
the rights of chastity and maternity (Hear); that it ie an 
abomination judicially to dectare that a colored man has 
no rights which a white mean need respect (Hear, hear); 
that it is an abomination to flog a naked woman, whether 
she be a Hungarian Countess or an African clave (Hear, 
hear}; that it is an abomination to fine, imprison, fing, 
and, on a repetition of the act, hang a man for teaching 
another man to read the Bible (/lear, hear); that it le 
hideous blasphemy to cite that Bible of a God of love in du 
fense of such abominations (Hear, hear}; that a confed- 
eracy of men fighting in order to commit these abomina- 
tions should be ragarded as engaged in « portentous piracy 
rather than i> legitimate warfare (Cheers); that the on-o- 
science and heart of Free England can never wish to reeng- 
nize an empire avowing as ite cornerstone the right to 
maintain and extend these aborn’nations (Cheers); and, 
lastly, as the ition of an em’ involves reseption 
of it embaseador, the loyalty of Great Hritain loathes 
the very idea of such an indignity being offered to the 
Royal Lady we delight to veoerate as that her pure, ma- 
tronly, and widowed hand, which wields only the sex pire 
of love over the free, should ever be contaminated by the 
kiss of any representative of so foul a conspiracy against 
civilization, humanity, and God! 

We should despair of any attempt to give our readers an 
adequate notion of the feeling called forth toward our 
Queen or against slavery by the last sentence. 
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THE WRATH OF MISTRESS 
ELIZABETH GWYNNE. 

Ix the days when King George III. was still a 
blooming young prince, the family of the Gwynnes, 
after growing less and less numerous for several 
generations, came to be represented by two broth- 
ers. The elder ruled, as his ancestors ruled be- 
fore him, in the ancestral manor. The younger 
adopted the traditionary career of the cadets of his 
house, and served in the army. Both married 
very suitable helpmates. The soldier lived long 
enough to speed the last sigh of his wife, and wel- 
come the first smile of his son, and was then killed 
by a fall from his horse. The Squire’s lady pre- 
sented him with an heir, and five years afterward 
with a daughter, and then died. The widower 
was left in his home to train and teach his own 
children and the child of his dead brother. 

The Squire was haughty and passionate, but 
withal a just man. He clung to his opinions with 
all the tenacity of an Englishman, and, above all, 
of an English Tory. He hated a Whig, and he 
hated a Frenchman. With these exceptions, it 
might be said that he loved his neighbor. He 
was condescendingly affable tc my Lord Marquess 
of the adjoining acres, as it became a Gwynre to 
be to a man who dated his rank not even from 
the comparatively ancient period of Hastings, but 
merely from the more recent invasion of Torbay. 
He was very friendly to the Vicar, and loved the 
ioast of “Church and King.” He was equitable 
in his dealings with his tenants, and “‘ ne’er forgot 
the poor.” He swore at his grooms, but they none 
of them left him. He was as fond of his nephew 
as of his own son and daughter, and children have 
rarely had « fouder father. 

So matters went on quietly at Gwynne, till gray 
hairs began to grow on the head of the Squire 
(though it is almost an anachronism to talk of gray 
hairs in days of powder) and down to sprout on 
the cheeks of his boys. His own son Horace went 
to Christchurch, and was then sent to Paris. The 
young Squire was committed to the care of a great 
lady who had known the old Squire at St. James's. 

It was hoped that under the auspices of Madame 
la Duchesse de Hautenhas Mr. Horace Gwynne 
would receive that mysterious coat of French pol- 
ish which could only be administered at the Court 
of Maria Theresa’s beautiful daughter. For atime 
the Squire had nothing tocomplain of. The Duch- 
ess wrote that the young Englishman had the true 
air. He had been noticed at the Trianon. He 
had made & success. Mr. Horace himself thought 
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Paris a charming place. He had performed in a 
private play as a Milord Anglais, in which a Roy 

al Personage had appeared as a Grisette Francaise 
He was very well seen Nevertheloas this was 
not altogether pleasant to the Squire Hie had 
the notions of a Roman on the subject of the staze, 
and would never have acknowledged the oclebrated 
comedian of his name as a kinewoman, even if she 
had honestly raised herself to fame by her acting, 
and not by —bv other means. He did net like the 
idea of his boy's capering before an audience of 
grinning Frenchmen. though a Queen had capered 
at his side. Indeed, was it well for the queen so 
to cecupy her most Christian Majesty's leisure ? 
All this wac not quite satisfactory " But. worse 
news followed Mr. Horace was seen né more at 
the little Trianor Madame de Hautenbas was 
compelled to ignore him. He had imbibed the 
strangest ideas, and was assoc lating with the moet 


unnoticeable peopl He openly professed sy mpa- 
thy with the third estate. Less openly he became 
skeptical as to the advantages of monarchy, and, 


so far from preserving the principles of the paternal 
toast in a strange laud, he wus suspected of being 
acquainted with men who thought as littl of 
Charch as of King At last a letter arrived from 
him in which he avowed himself an Atheist. It 
was a bitter trial to the Squire, but he did not 
flinch from his duty. He forbade the name of his 
son to be mentioned in his hearing. The estates 
of Gwynne would descend to the male heir, only 
in defauit of direct testamentary disposition on the 
part of the head of the house. The Squire could 
leave the property away from his uuworthy son if 
he so willed. No Gwynne had made a will for 
many geverations Whether the Squire had bro- 
ken the custom no one knew. 

The Squire had lost his heir, but he was not 
childless. He had still his nephew to ride with 
him to cover, and discuss the stirring history of 
the times over his not immoderate cups. And 
Harry Gwynne was a bold and merry bad, frank 
and outspoken, modest and true, and in all respects 
such as might comfort a Jatherly uld uncle's heart. 
Harry and his ancle were great friends, but not 
such friends as were the Squire and his daughter. 

Mistress Elizabeth Gwyune, at nineteen years 
of age, was said to have been particularly beauti- 
ful I have described the features of the woman, 
and from them may be guessed the loveliness of 
the girl. She was very beantifal, and very elever ; 
but ber temper was high and passionate. The vie- 
itor, who should see ber unruffied and serene, might 
deem it impossible for so gentle a being to transcend 
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the ordinary limits of the anger of her sex. But 
on the comparatively rare oceasicns when her pas- 
sion mastered her, her paroxysms of rage were fear- 
ful. Few cared to encouater her, and none to offer 
opposition. The presence of her father was the 
only influence which stilied her wrath. When her 
father approach her love conquered her rage, 
and she was spc lily calmed. 

This untamable damsel Harry Gwynne had wor- 
shiped with an untiring constancy ever since he 
had been old enough to hoid any opinions at all. 
He was a year or two older than his mistress, but 
from the days when they both wore frocks she had 
been, in imperial sense, the mistress, and he the 
slave. He had played with her, and ridden with 
her, and quarreied with her, and obeyed her. He 
had broken-in a mare for her; he had planted an 
Italian garden for her; he had acted in all things 
as one whose existence was ordained for her con- 
venience. All this she had received as her due. 
She admitted to herself, if ever she thought about 
the matter, that she was very fond of her cousin; 
but she was not, on that account, disposed to play 
the neck maiden, waiting modestly for the kerchief 
of the sultan. She used her slave's services with 
magnificent indifference, and rewarded him some- 
times with a smile, and sometimes with a fit of 
rage. 

When no more letters came from Paris, and the 
Squire began te act as though he had no son, Mis- 
tress Bessie evidently deemed herself of increased 
importance. She had never pretended any love 
for the disinherited Horace. His airs and graces 
annoyed her. He conld say prettier things than 
Harry, and he danced a minuet better than—hard- 
ly, at least, better than Harry, for that more rustic 
gentleman could not dance atall, But hehad once 
craned at a hedge; and, on the whole, his sister 
did not regret his loss.’ She began to esteem her- 
self the heiress of Gwynne. Papa weuld do some- 
thing for Harry, of course, independently of the 
fortune left by Harry's mother; but she would be 
the great lady. 

The Squire said not a word of his intentions, but 
the greater the gulf between him and his son, the 
tighter appeared the bond that united him to his 
nephew; and the funder he grew of his nephew, 
the oftener did his daughter wax wroth with her 
cousin, and indeed with every one else. She was 
but twenty years. .d, but she was a notorious ter- 
magant; and the old housekeeper at the manor 
surmised that she would be the last of her branch 
of the house, for no one would woo so wild a bride 
—no one, that is, but Master Harry, and she seemed 
daily less inclined to stoop to the faithful cousin. 
Unless some terrible lesson should tame her, she 
would live a cheerless life. . 

The oftener this willful lady was told to be a 
good child the more pertinaciously she asserted 
her independence. Poor Harry still worshiped, 
but he received more frowns than smiles for his 
pains. One day when he was more than ordinari- 
ly definite and demonstrative in his professions of 
attachment, his mistress stamped her little foot and 
vowed she hated him—that her father gave too 
much love te the nephew and too little to his child, 
and that so far from having any intention of sur- 
rendering her hea®, she regarded her suitor as the 
chief bar to her earthly happiness, Of course this 
was not true. Of course she loved every hair on 
the head of her yellow-pated cousin. But the state- 
ments of young ladies are as mysterious as the dis- 
patches of diplomatists. They use language to 
conceal their thoughts, though happily their art is 
not always skillful enough to conceal itself. But 
whether it was or was not true, it made Harry 
very miserable. He wes in a dilemma. If he 
was cold to his uncle, his uncle looked pained, If 
he was not cold to his uncle, he was accused of win- 
ning away a father’s love from the personage whoin, 
more than any other, he desired to encircle with all 
love. On the whole, the household was a stormy 
one; but now and then a patch of blue sky smiled 
through the clouds, Bessie’forgot her grievances, 
and spent a merry day with her old play-fellow. 
‘These intervals were, however, sorrowfully rare. 

And now the Squire fell ill. The career of his 
son had afflicted him more than had been supposed. 
He was struck with paralysis, and lost the use of 
his lower limbs. Stretched in his bed or on a 
couch, he was dependent on others for his necessi- 
ties and for his pleasures. Harry and his cousin 
vied with one another in unwearied attention, but 
a state of things which onght to have healed all 
breaches seemed to widen the gulf between them. 
When the Squire called for Harry to read him the 
Gazette, or to write a letter to the bailiff, the fair 
Bessie sulked over her harpsichord. And if, per- 
chance, the Squire said, ‘' Bessie, will you write as 
I dictate?” or, “ Bessie, I am going to be lifted 
into the coach, and to be driven to Minchester,” 
it was, “Papa, won't Harry do it better?” or, 
“Papa, Harry knows all about the crops, and will 
be 4 more amusing companion.” 

These observations were, unlike sonie others of 
the young lady’s, perfectly true; and the Squire 
was gradually and unconsciously beginning to act 
upon them. His great affliction made it hard for 
him to bear with the caprices of his daughter, and 
day after day he became less able to endure Harry 
out of his sight. He was growing prematurely 
old and prematurely peevish, and his exactions 
taxed all the patience of his dutiful nephew. 

Miss Bessie’s temper, toc, grew worse instead of 
better. Once she had even flown into a passion 
before her crippled father, and had not been calmed 
by his appealing look. She remembered the day 


when she was gllin all to her parent, and now she 
was as nothing. Mor were there wanting those 
evil fufluences of gossip and flattery which are 
never wanting in a court or in a large household. 
There were voices which whispered, “Madam, 
look out f + the estate, the Squire’s health is fast 
failing. Willi you like to leave the manor, or live 
in it as Master Harry’s guest? For to Master 
Harry the Squire will assuredly leave it.” 


At this Mistress Elizabeth Gwynne quite forgot 
that she desired nothing better than to stay at 
Gwynne all her life, with this treacherous Harry, 
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as his wife, and forgot also her firm faith that his 
wishes entirely agreed with her own. She only 
remembered that she was the daughter of the elder 
branch; that there was a suspicion that she was 
to be disinherited; that—that—indeed she was not 
very clear what. But enough had been said to 
rouse all her rage, and from that day the notion 
of a will never failed to raise the devil at her heart. 

She and her cousin dined daily im her father’s 
own study. It was the only occasion on which the 
three were long together. On a certain day, in 
the course of the meal, the Squire looked across 
the table contrived to fasten to his couch, and said: 

“ Harry, lad, has Griffiths gone to Minchester ?” 

“He went at ten o’clocl., sir. He rode Brown 
Hanover. He wanted to have Strawberry, but I 
know she ien't up to his—” 

‘Papa, what have you sent Griffiths to Min- 
chester for? You know I was going to ride over 
this afternoon.” 

“ Something that Griffiths could do better than 
you, my Bessie.” 

There was a significant look in the invalid’s eyes. 

‘Harry, what did he go for? Oh! very well. 
If you won't tell me, pray keep your secret !” 

And she cooked her spleen. It was not, indeed, 
a very merry meal. 

‘*Hannab, do you know why Griffiths has gone 
to Minchester ?”” 

“Griffiths, ma’am? Minchester, ma’am? I 
think I heard him say he was going to take a let- 
ter to Mr. Deeds,” 

Now Deeds was the family lawyer. The plot 
was out. The Squire was going to make a will in 
Harry’s favor. The despised daughter of the house 
sat brooding in her own room, and her face grew 
very dark. The groom brought round her mare, 
but she said she had changed her mind. She would 
not ride that day. 

Late in the afternoon she saw Mr. Deeds and a 
clerk drive up the avenue in a chaise. She heard 
them ushered into her father’s bedroom. The 
Squire had felt weaker than usual, and had re- 
tired to his room immediately after his mid-day 
meal, The noise of the footsteps on the marble, 
and the shutting of the doors, was as oil on fire. 
Elizabeth Gwynne was all but in the last stage of 
passion. She chafed and fumed in her own room 
till suspense became unbearable. She rang a 
hand-bell that summoned a maid, and sent a mes- 


sage. 

**Tell some of the people to ask Mr. Harry if he 
will speak with me immediately.” 

Presently the girl returned. 

“Mr. Harry was busy with the Squire and could 
not come.” Had it come to this? Was she, the 
once-loved daughter, to remain silent in her room, 
while her natural father was signing away her pat- 
rimony to her cousin? Had not she a right to be 
with her father? He was doing something impgrt- 
ant or he would not have sent for Deeds. It was 
her plain duty to be with him. 

“ He shall not do it!—he shall not do it!” she 
muttered between her teeth, and in a violent par- 
oxysm of passion stalked along the eorridor to her 
father’s rooms, As she crossed the hall she met 
Deeds and his acolyte, conducted by a lackey, on 
their way to their chaise. The old lawyer bowed 
low. 

““ Hypocrite !” she hissed, and passed on. 

She flung open her father’s door, When all 
motion had become irksome to him he had taken 
up his quarters in what was called the state bed- 
room on the ground-floor. Queen Anne had passed 
a night at Gwynne, and the room had been sumpt- 
uously furnishee for her. On the lofty bed, rich 
with curious needle-work, and canopied by dingy 
plumes, lay the old chief of his clan, helpless and 
wan. A fire burned loweringly on the cunning 
smith’s work that lay at the bottom of the huge 
fire-place, and threw a changeful light on the high- 
backed chairs, the bluck cabinets, the heavy hang- 
ings, and the painted ceiling of the great gloomy 
room. At the side of the bed stood a table littered 
with pens and writing materials. An extinguished 
taper still poisoned the air. At the foot of the bed 
stood Harry, holding in his hand a clean, new 
parchment document, folded, tied, and sealed. 

All her fears were then realized. She was the 
despised and disinherited dependent. There lay 
the father who had abandoned her. There stood 
the scheming villain who had ousted her from her 
own. Her cousin stood still for an instant, startled 
by her sudden appearance, and awed by the white 
passion of her face. She strode to where he stood, 
snatched the packet from his hand, and fiung it 
into the glowing coals, Ere her cousin had re- 
covered from the shock she had thrust the vellum 
deep into the great fire. He started forward to 
rescue his charge before it was consumed, but she 
stood with outstretched arm before the grate, and 
shrieked in a voice hoarse with rage—‘' Robber! 
robber! robber! Would you rob me of my birth- 
right? You have stolen my father’s love! Would 
you steal my inheritance too? Stand back, Sir; 
you shall not touch it! My father never meant to 
do it. He does not know what you have made 
him do—he always loved me—he never would—” 
She looked up at her father as she spoke; and 
Harry, who had stood dumb beneath her torrent 
of abuse, and down whose cheeks two hot tears of 
gentle pity for her, and utter anguish for self, were 
slowly trickling — Harry looked round at the 
Squire too. He was sitting up in his bed; his 
arms were stretched out, and his hands were clasp- 
ing and unclasping themselves in the air, while his 
lips mumbled in vain, and his eyes seemed to burn 
tospeak. So he sat for a minute, his children rush- 
ing to his side and seizing his hands. It seemed 
as though his brow would crack in the agony of de- 
sire to speak. For a moment the eyes shone with 
a brighter lustre in the flickering flame of the burn- 
ing packet, his mouth made a convulsive effort to 
form a word, and he fell heavily back on his pillow, 
dead. 

There was an awful silence for a space, and then 
Elizabeth burst forth in a wail of sorrow and re- 
morse. She had killed her father. She had bet- 
ter die to join him. 





‘+ Kill me, kill me, Harry!” she shrieked. But 
the utter des»lation of grief@hat was expressed in 
her cousin’s face silenced her ewn sobs. Kneeling 
down by the side of the bed she hid her head in her 
hands, and was still. 

Then came doctors and domestics, ‘‘ Another 
stroke!” “Poor Squire; and only five-and-forty.” 
“And how did Miss Gwynne get to her father’s 
room?” ‘Did he know her before he died ?” 

All these things were said as she was borne in a 
dull stupor to her soom. Harry alone knew the 
truth. He saw her laid on her bed and in the 
custody of her women, and then retired to his own 
grief and the many duties he had to perform. 

In the morning the old housekeeper came to him 
and brought tilings of her lady. Elizabeth had 
slept a little fi the night, and was calm now. She 
wished to see her cousin, She received him with 
great gentleness, and as one who had had her life- 
lesson. She knew that no apology could atone for 
what she had said and done. She trusted her 
gtief would be sufficient punishment. She could 
not insult her cousin in his own home with her 
presence after what had occurred. Immediately 
after the funeral she should leave Gwynne. Mrs. 
Griffiths had promised to go with her. She had 
enough to maintain her in decent respectability 
from what her mother had left her for poeket- 
money. She should not require much, for she 
should not live long. 

“ And, Harry,” she added, ‘‘ when you hear that 
I am dead, will you let me be buried with papa in 
our own church-yard?” She looked him tearfully 
in the face. 

“O Bessie, Bessie!” he broke out; ‘‘you go 
away !—you leave Gwynne! It is I that must 
go! Itis yours—it is all yours! The will left it 
all to you. O Bessie! How could you—how 
could you—?” But he stopped in the middle of 
his reproach. ‘Bessie, I am come to bid you 
good-by. You would not have me stay! It is 
better for us to part.” 

I can not chronicle the precise words in which 
Miss Gwynne, as soon as she was satisfied that she 
was mistress, and not guest, invited her cousin to 
stay. But he didstay. It was perhaps yndigni- 
fied in him ; he had surely had warning” But he 
did stay. He staid some half a century longer; 
and there is no record in the family of his wife ever 
having flown in a rage with her lord. 

When Mr. Deeds had driven over from Min- 
chester he had brought over the draft of a will, 
unsigned, leaving the whole estate to Elizabeth. 
So he had been ordered ; but he strongly deprecated 
the notion of the Squire's disinheriting his son for 
what he termed the errors of youth. He had some 
stormy discussion with his client, and at last left 
the house, leaving the will yet unsigned, and de- 
claring that, if Mr. Gwynne was determined, some 
other lawyer must be employed to do the work. 
The Squire immediately signed the will that was 
afterward burned, and Harry’s was the only evi- 
dence that could secure the property to his cousin. 

Before, however, any difficulty could arise as to 
the succession, news arrived at Gwynne that Hor- 
ace had been killed in a duel. He had married 
a French lady, who bore him no children, and who, 
at his death, came to reside in London, and was 
said to have made a great impression at Carlton 
House. 
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NEGROES AS SOLDIERS. 


We devote pages 161, 168, and 169 to illustra- 
tions of the negroes as soldiers. So much ignorant 
prejudice is still entertained in many parts of the 
North to the employment of colored troops that it 
is due to the country that the capacity of the negro 
to drill and fight can not be too strongly insisted 
upon, 

The picture on page 161@represents the negro 
learning the use of the Minié rifle. The drill mas- 
ters in the Department of the South report that the 
negroes in the South Carolina regiments evince 
great aptitude at learning the manual of arms. 
They are more docile than white recruits, and when 
once they have mastered a ‘movement they retain 
the knowledge perfectly. Similar testimony is 
borne by officers in the West. One of them pre- 
dicts that with proper drill and training the negroes 
will be the steadiest rank and file in the world. 

With regard to their fighting qualities we can 
not do better than reproduce the following extracts. 
The first is from a letter to the New York Times, 
describing the battle, or rather the skirmish of 
Island Mounds, where a detachment of the First 
Kansas Colored Volunteers attacked and routed a 
band of rebels. He says: 


The detachment under Gardner was attacked by the foe, 
who swept down like a whirlwind upon it, One volley was 


fired in concert, which emptied several and then 
this devoted body was separated by the force of sweep- 
ing charge. t thus became a hand to hand en- 
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Austrian and sabre-bayonet. The latter is a fearful 
Ww and did terrible execution in the hands of the mus- 
ph, ep mee leader of the Cherokee ne- 
groes, with six wou: after shooting two men, ba 
neting « third, and laying a fourth Aors du combat with 
the butt of his gun. Another one, badly wounded, Ser- 
gant Dt. Lowrey, was sedhed ty Gece men; he had 
his rifle, and had no time to load again, when 
they upon him with revolver and sabre. He was 
then badly hurt with a shot-gun wound. One man de- 
manded surrender, to which the reply was a stunning 
blow from the butt of the rifle, knocking off his horse. 
The negro, w al had his sabre-bayonet in 
hand, about to fix it on his gun. The man got 
@ crashing blow from it on the skull ashe fell, and then, 
as the other charged, the bayonet was used with effect on 
bDearest and the butt of the gun on the next man. 
. . . . 


His body was instantly rified of revolver and watch,though 
his purse was not found. Five minutes afterward the rebel 
who took the watch was killed by one of the negroes, who 
again took th® watch from him and brought it into camp. 


. * . al . . . 


So ended the battle of Island Mounds, which, though 
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commenced through the rash and impetuous daring of the 
yet, under most unfavorable circumstances, re- 

sulted in a complete victory to the negro regiment. 
What I narrate I saw myself, and having witnessed sev- 
rebellion commenced, I — 








interior : 
On poanp Srzamen “Bex Devonp,” Sunday, Feb. 1, 1868. 
Brigadier- Military » ete, 


consisting of 462 
and men of the First Regiment of South Carolina 
who left Beaufort on January 23, on board the 
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obody knows any thing about these men who has not 

in battle. I find that I myself knew nothing. 
a fiery energy about them beyond any thing of 
have ever read, unless it be the French Zouaves. 
it req the stri discipline to hold them in hand. 
During our first attack on the river, before I got them all 
penned below, they crowded at the open ends of the steam- 
er, load'ng and firing with inconceivable rapidity, and 

to each other, ‘‘ Never give it up!” 





THE REBEL GENERAL LEE. 


We publish on page 173 a portrait of the rebel 
General Roserr E. Lez, commanding the rebel 
army on the Rappahannock. It is from a draw- 
ing recently made by Mr. Vizetelly, the corre- 
spondent of the London //ustrated News, and, as 
will be seen, differs very materially from the por- 
traits which are current at the North, which are 
taken from old photographs made before the war. 

Robert E. Lee was born in Virginia about the 
year 1808. He entered West Point, where he re- 
ceived the usual military education at the cost of 
the Government of the United States. He grad- 
uated honorably in 1829, and received an appoint- 
ment as Second Lieutenant of Engineers. For 
eighteen years he served in the army, drawing the 
usual pay from the Government, and rising to the 
rank of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry. 
In the Mexican war he was further honored by a 
brevet of Colonel, and on the appointment of Al- 
bert 8. Johnston to the command of the Utah ex- 
pedition, Lee succeeded him in command of the 
Second Cavalry. After filling this honorable and 
agreeable post in the military service of his coun- 
try for several years, he crowned his career by de- 
serting his flag at the moment of his country’s 
sorest need. When the Richmond politicians pass- 
éd what they called an Ordinance of Secession, 
Robert E. Lee threw up his commission, and ac- 
cepted the ran of General in the rebel army. 

In Mexico Lee had been Chief of General Scott's 
Staff, and won high praise for his skill. It was a 
common remark in our army, before the wary that 
‘* Bob Lee” was the ablest strategist we had. His 
first performances in the rebel army did not con- 
firm his reputation: he was eclipsed for a time by 
both Beauregard and Johnston. After the latter 
was wounded, however, at Fair Oaks, Lee took the 
whole command of th« rebel army in Virginia, and 
directed its operations during the seven days’ bat- 
tles before Richmond. He likewise led the rebels 
into Maryland, and commanded them at Antietam, 
and subsequently at Fredericksburg. At present 
he stands very high in their esteem. 
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THE REBEL GENERAL STONE- 
WALL JACKSON. 


WE publish on page 173 a portrait of the famous 
rebel General Tuomas JeErrerson JACKSON, bet- 
ter known as Stonewall Jackson, from a recent 
drawing by Mr. Vizetelly of the London /lustrated 
News. ‘ 

Thomas J. Jackson was born in Virginia about 
the year 1825, and is consequently about thirty- 
nine years of age. He graduated at West Point 
in 1846, and in the following year accompanied 
Magruder’s battery to Mexico. At Contreras and 
Churubusco he distinguished himself so highly on 
the field that he was brevetted Captain for gallant- 
ry. At Chapultepec he again won laurels, and 
was brevetted Major for gallant and meritorious 
conduct. On his return from Mexico he was for 
some time in command at Fort Hamilton; but in 
1842 he resigned his rank. At the outbreak of the 
rebellion Major Jackson was one of those South- 
erners who were greatly embarrassed to discover 
the true line of their duty. He had married a 
Northern wife, was an honorable and conscientious 
man, and long hesitated what course to pursue. 
It is stated that his father-in-law, a Northern cler- 
gyman, visited him, and urged him to remain faith- 
ful to his country and his flag. They spent several 
hours in prayer together, and Jackson confessed 
that the struggle was sore. But finally the per- 
nicious doctrine of State Rights, which Jackson, 
like so many other gallant Southrons, had imbibed 
early in life, won the day: “I must go with Vir- 
ginia!” he cried, and plunged headlong into the 
vortex of treason. ; 

As a rebel officer he has been energetic, lucky, 
and skillful. At Bull Run he won his cognomen 
of “Stonewall” by promising Beauregard that his 
brigade should stand like a wall before the 
enemy ; the promise was kept. He fought Shields 
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near Winchester, in March, with rather indifferent 
success, But bis pursuit of Banks down the Shen- 
andoah Valley was very successful, and infused 
some heart into the rebel cause. Again, in June, 
his attack on M‘Clellan’s right wing at Mechanics- 
ville helped his fame among his people. At Cedar 
Mountain his design showed skill, but the steady 
courage of Banks's troops foiled his purpose. 

When Lee invaded Maryland Jackson command- 
ed a corps under him, and it was he who forced the 
little garrison of Harper's Ferry to surrender. He 
fought at Antietam, and again at Fredericksburg, 
but the glory of the latter victory was of course 
appropriated by his superior, General Lee. 

It is beginning to be doubted whether Jackson 
really possesses claims to the reputation he enjoys. 
Some of our officers seem to think he is nothing 
more than a lucky soldier and a good disciplin- 
arian. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A Reliable Article for Domestic Use! 


The quality of this Yeast Powder is never » 
and where used the greatest satixfaction. Our 
sales are half a million cans per annum, and the certifi- 


” healthfulness, 
accompanies each label; also,full directions for use. Sutlers 
to the Army => is the “ most reliable” and “ conveni- 

‘er made, indispensable” where 
lightness of —r and digestibility are required. Ask for 
Anprews' * Excersi1or” Yeast Powder, and use no other, 


THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
136 and 138 Cedar St., New York. 
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Sleeve and Bosom Studs made of the finest Ivory, brought 








to a high polish, of all colors, and engraved with Initial 
Letter, Old English, &c. Monograms to order. Free by 
emery $1 50. ee ee 
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Milligan’s Army Tent Stove. 

The most portable stove in existence. When packed 
epee © ee Oe bv MS nest Ghaarees, Weight 
9} pounds. Price $6 

Sold by all dealers 7. arf Equipments. Wholesale 
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« Tt is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, im an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of this side af the Western Prairies 
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HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY 


THE GREAT 


REBELLION 


THE UNITED STATES. 





Messrs. Hanper & Broruers are now prepared to commenee the regular 
issue of the Numbers of this important NATIONAL WORK, to the Literary 
and Artistic preparations for which many months of labor have been devoted, 
These are now so far advanced that the Publishers are warranted in promising 
that this work will be a thorough, careful, and impartial History of the War; 
based upon a laborious collection and comparison of all accessible materials. 

Numbers IL. and IL. are now printed; Numbers III. and IV. will be ready 
in a short time. These four Numbers are a fair specimen of the character and 
execution of the whole work. Succeeding Numbers are in such a state of for- 
wardness that the Publishers will be able to issue them regularly and rapidly. 


NUMBER L., 


Which is introductory to the whole work, gives a his- 
tory of the Colonization of the country which became the 
United States; a condensed sketch of the War of the 
Revolution, showing that Independence was won by*the | 
United Colonies, not by separate ones; that from the | 
first we were a Nation in fact, though not in form; 
and that we never attained prosperity until a Nationa 
GovERNMENT, not a mere , was formally io- 
augurated. This is followed by « full narration of the 
Slavery Question, of the Compromises which grew out of 
it, and of the various infractions of these by fanatics and 
zealots on both sides; an account of the rapid rive of a 
Secession Party, consequent upon the election of Mr. Lin. 


coln, and the feeble measures of Mr. Buchanan ; closing | 


with the formal Secession of South Carolina, which fairly 
opened the War.— This Number contains the following 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 

Nathaniel Greene. — Horatio Gates. — William Pitt. — 
Edmund Burke.—Portraite of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.—Gouverneur Morris.—John Kut- 
ledge.—Alexander Hamilton. —John Jay.—Patrick Hen- 
ry. — Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. — Fac-simile of the 
Declaration of Independence.—Jchn C. Calhoun.—Ste- 
phen A. Douglas. — Henry Clay. — James Buchanan. — 
John Brown.—Jobn C. Breckinridge.—Howell Cobb. — 
John B. Floyd. — Isaac Toucey. —John Bell. — Edward 
Everett.—Judge Magrath. — Robert Toombs.— Lewis Cass. 


NUMBER IL 

Details at length the cireumstanees connected with the 
Ir vestment of Fort Sumter; the commencement of de- 
ciéed action by Mr. Bushanan, after his Cutten nd bese 
purged from its trait ; the Sei of Forts 
and Arsenals ; the rapid Secession of the’ Gulf States; 
| the Formation of a Confederate Provisional Government ; 
| the Inauguration of Mr. Lincoln ; his Inaugaral Address, 
| and the early Measures of his Administration; closing 
with the Bombardment and Evacuation of Fort Sumter. 
—This Number contains the following 





ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Portraits of the Federal Officers at Fort Sumter.—Fort 
Sumter, seen from the Rear, at low Water.—Key of the 
Fort Moultrie Magazine.—Major Anderson's Candlestick. 
—Entry of Major Anderson's Command into Fort Sum- 
ter on Christmas Night, 1860.—Major Anderson's Quarters 
at Fort Sumter.—The Prayer at Sumter, Dec., 26, 1860, 
—Fac-simile of the Superscription and frank of Senator 
Yulee’s Letter.—Fac-imile of the Letter.—The United 
States Sloop of War “ Brooklyn.”—Lieutenant General 
Winfield Scott. — The Steam-ship ** Star of the West.” — 
Firing on the “Star of the West” from the South Car- 
olina Battery on Morris's Island, January 10, 1860. — 
The First Flag of Trace. — Governor Pickens. —Jeffer- 
son Davis.—Alexander H. Stephens.—David E Twiggs. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 





MODE AND TERMS OF 


PUBLIOATION. 


The work will be issued in Numbers, as rapidly as is consistent with thorough and careful 


preparation. 
Each Number will contain 24 p 


— in the best manner, from la: 


The Publishers hope to be able to issue two Numbers each month. 


of the size of Harper's Weekly, profusely illustrated, 
arge and legible type. 


price of each Number, containing matter equivalent to an ordinary volume, yill be 


Twenty-five Cents. 


Four Numbers (Nos. I., IL, III., and IV.) will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon the re- 


ceipt of One Dollar. 


Booksellers, News Dealers, and Canvassing Agents will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 








HOSTETTER’S 


CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


Common sense tells us that unless the stomach is kept 
in good me A order, the system, to which it supplies 
the elements of the blood, can not be vigorous and healthy. 
Nothing has yet been discovered or invented that so ef- 
fectually and invariably cures and prevents imperfect di- 
gestion as HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS. Dys- 
pepeia, flatulence, oppression after eat » and the feeling 
n0 often deseribed by the sick as an “ sensation, 

are removed in a few days by the use of this most health- 
ful of all stimulants. No one, however feeble, need fear 
fiery ingredient. It excites neither 
the circulation nor the brain. the contrary, its effect 


taken not only without danger, tat with © certains of 
the most desirable result by the fecblest lady invalid. 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bittors. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
HOSTETTER & SMITH. Prrrepunen, Pa. 
Deror ror New Youk, 428 Broapway. 


VicTOR HUGO 
GRANT THORBURN. 


Portratis, biographies, and Phrenologies, given in March 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL whe Also, ETHNOLO- 





GY, a with Men. Effects of Climate on 
Character. ysiognomy, Psychology, and Human Ke- 
sponsibility —t ogical—by a distingui clergyman 
* Born again,” and a rich miscellany. Only 10 cents, or 


FOWLER & WELLS, New Y ork 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES 





Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1 00 for Ladies" 
Sizes, $1 12 forGents, ©. B. GRAY, 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every variety of Rubber Goods wholesale and retail. 





Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 


oney, and ei/ Army and Navy Claims, iy col- 

ot. Reliable information furnished, anles of claims 
ee se no secounts cashed. A 
pamphlet we and Instructions sunt by enclosing a 
one-cent stamp y postage. 
BOMES & BROWN, 2 Park Place, N. Y. 





For many years I have made the cultivation of 


SMALL FRUITS 
a specialty, and taking into account variety, quantity, 
and quality, my stock of VINES and PLANTS, of 


GRAPES, BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
RASPERRIES, CURRANTS, &e., &e., 


is unequalled anywhere, which I offer on the most favora- 
ble terms. 


Parties wishing to purchase would do well to correspond 
with me, or send for my Price List, which will be sent 
to all applicants, free of charge. 

J. ENOX. 
Box 155, Pittsburg, Pa. 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 


GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 
WORTH $100,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 

and not to be paid for till you know what 

you are to get. 

Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes and sealed; 
and when ordered, are taken out ey we 
and sent by mail, thus giving all « fair chance 
celpt of the Certificate, you will see what you can have, 

then it ie at your option to send one dollar and take 
the article or not 
In all transactions by mail we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 2 cents each, w must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, 
eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five for $10, and one 
ay ok Agents will 
Agents. — ae be allowed 10 
cents on every Certificate ordered by their 
remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 25 cents 
for every Certificate, and RA SO in 
cash of postage the Certificate will be 
sent a Cireular giving A. T— 


S.™M. WARD & Co., 
Box 4876, New York. — 


—Marsh’s Radical Cure Trucs (Office, 
corner of Broadway and Ann Street. No connection what- 
ever with any other Truss Office of same name, A fo 
male attends Ladies. 











6 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 «2 month, 
expenses paid, to sell our Bverlasting Pencils, 
: Burners, and 13 other new articles. 15 circe- 
lars free, Address, SHAW & CLARK, 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
100,000 WATCHES, &c., &c. 
WORTH $600,000. 

To be sold for One Doliar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for till you know whal you are tw get. 


DID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. . ~« $100 00 each. 
ED os cecedbawdéc sl 00 each. 






ees 5 00 to 10 00 ench. 
.- 800 & 10 00 each. 
. 800te 500 each. 
.. 40000 600 each. 
38000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 40 to 6 00 each 
. 40 t 600 each. 
$000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 

veseceeee 400 6.00 cach. 
-eve 40000 600 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentir: Kar Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 





8000 © Em.,and ©, Kar Drops 406 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 25) to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch K nantintdliaste canes 2Wto 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Hibbon Slides ........ 2Mto 6 00 exch. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs ........... 250 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sleeve Buttous................ 20 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings ; . 250% 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............ -» 250% 600 each. 
dun 600k ceeddoeyecpsee 2 5 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry. : 5 00 to 10 0° each. 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 460 t0 6 0) cach. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Exteurion 


Cases and Pencils. ....... 400 to 6 00 eash. 
All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating whet 
each one can have, are first put into envel. pes, sealed up, 
end mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving ol! a frir 
chance. On recelps of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it ie at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail. we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
bess, 25 cents each, which must be inclosod whep the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and « 
hundred for $15. 

AcEnts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agente will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cepts to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be ueed 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 


208 roadway, New York. 





— NEW. 
EVERY MAN WILL WANT ONE 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
EVERY PERSON MUST GET ONE. 
AGENTS SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 
J. W. FORTUNE, ss Centre &t., N. ¥ 
“ "And will you have them? A Gro- 
elan preparativa, which will cause Whiskers and Mous- 
taches to grow heavy in one month. Only 030 cents 
Sent pre-paid on receipt of o 
Address BOX 6, East Brookfield, Mass. 








oo 


HES AND WHISKER 

* Hunting, } rea and many other 

derful Secreta, ali in the Book onders, SOOO sold, MWh 

Ed. Price only & for 1. Mailed free. Address 
©. EK. HUNTER & CO., Hinadale, New Haw ps! t hire 


‘PRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soidiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Brosdway. Sutlers charged ow rates. 


WEDDING CARDS: 


Cords sold only at J. RVERDELLS 
4 EY 














Seaver, Sr 4 
[wr Reeblished 100 ane a by Mail, two stampa 
CATARRHE!—Dr. c Pa Consens Remepy 
penetrates to the very seat terrible disease, and 


exterminates ft, root and branch. Price §1 00. Bend a 
samp fa for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Bradway, 


~ Ladies, Read this Atteatively. 


Give up the use of that vile compound called roage. 
It can deceive no one, no matter how skillfully it ts ep- 
plied. Nothing is more beautiful and worthy of admi- 
ration than a skin white as alabartar, rosy cheeks, lips 
red as coral; in short, complexion of dazzling beauty 
and purity. Do away with your paraphernalia of Oos- 
metics, Pomatums, Blooms of Koses, and other humboga. 
Follow my directiow, and you will find to your sur 
= — - a very short space of time you can become 

ofab iful complexion. 

" Send your address and oue stamp to 

A. G, LAMONT, Perfumer, Bor i 
New York City. 








EADY (OFFICIAL). 


THE UNITED STATES CONSCRIPTION 
ACT, 

OR, NATIONAL MILITIA BILL. 
With a copious Index for Reference. 
JAMES W. FORTUNE, PUBLISHER, 

102 Centre Street, New York, 
PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


Rheumatism—Who has it? 


It has been ag my ey en, by thousands who 
have used them, that the Gaivano Electro Metallic In- 
soles are the only preventive and cure for Kheumstism, 
Neuralgia, Gout, and ali Nerrous Affections Sold by =i! 
druggists and shoe dealers generally. Price $1; sent by 
mail for $1 25, Secured by tnglish and American Patents. 

Send fora circular. METT AM & ©0., azy Broad way. 


GOLD Terr ing at whelrsale prices Bend 
for ci BOP E F. HAWKES, 64 Narsaa Bt. N. Y. 


READER! i you want employment, or the best 
wo-threaded) Sewing Machine ever manufactured, 
send to ISAAC HALE, JR & CO., Newburyport, Mas, 
for e circular of terms, &c A liberal salary, or commie- 
sion, as the Agent may choose, 

7 A MONTH! I want to hire gents in every 

county at $75 a month. expenses _ to sel! mi 

new cheap Family Sewing Machines. Addrv 
8. MADISON, “Alfred } Maine. 


~ HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Ceuts. 














ls: 

TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. . « « « « + 23% 
One Copy for Two Years. . 50 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every lub of 
Tex Suvscutnens, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $20. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Posuisnens, 

Puancnin Sqvaus, New Yorn. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





SAD MISADVENTURE OF THE COPPERHEAD DELEGATION TO RICHMOND. 


“If you repudiate the debt you have contracted, and abandon the government you have established, and recant vows, and break 
pledges, and eat dirt, it is well; we shall be charmed; the movement will suit us perfectly; and, although we shall not exactly respect the 


actors m that affair, 


A SPECULATION. 


Agerits and Soldiers, in camp or disehaarged, can make 
easily $15 por day selling our GREAT NEW and WON- 
DERFUL UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACK- 
AGES, NOVEL AND UNPQUALED, and unlike all the old 
styles; containing af! New Articles, and of fine quality. 
Writing Material Useful and Faney Articles, 
Likenesses of Heroee, Camp Companions (for the Army), 
rich gifts of Jewelry, &q., &c., altogether worth over $1, 
for ONLY 25c, They are just the thing for a present to 
your friend m the Army No family should be without 
one. Profits immense, rales quick. Soldiers in camp can 
act aa Agents, and make money fast. A SPLENDID 
WATCH, warranted aa a perfect time-keeper, presented 
Sree to all Agents. Packages in endless variety and at all 
prices, Fine Jewrlry and Watches at low prices. Send for 
NEW Circulars for 1965, containing EXTRA inducementa. 

8. C. RICKARDS & Co... 192 Naseau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 





THE NE PLUS ULTRA. 
No Chimney Attachment. 
The best and most practic- 
al ever invented — fits all 
tke ordinary burners, of 
various sizes, now in use. 
It costs only a trifle more 
then a single glass chim- 
ney. Gives a large, clear 
light without the least 
emuke, and can be carried 
in the strongest draft with- 
out going out, therefore be 
ing indispensable for port- 
able or halllights. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent free 
for % cts. Send for cireu- 
lar. JOS, DODIN, Manaf., 
413 Broadway, N. Y. 





Tomes, Son & Melvain, 
6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


oe ee 
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Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Weseon's Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon Manufw:turing Co. Revolving Pistols. 


’s Kathai 
Lyon’s Kathairon. 

This delightful article for preserving and beantifying 
the human hair is again put up by the original proprietor, 
and ia now made with the «ame care, skill, and attention, 
which first created its immense and unprecedented sales 
of over one million bottles annually! It is stil! sold at 25 
cents in large bottles. Two million bottles can easily be 
sold in a year when it is again known that the Kathairon 
is uot only the most delightful lair dressing in the world, 
bat that it cleanses the scalp of scurf and dandruff, gives 
the hair a lively, rich luxuriant growth. and prevents it 
from turning gray. These are considerations worth know- 
ing. The Kathairon has teen tested for over twelve years, 
and is warranted as desctibed. Any lady who vaines a 
besutiful head of hair will use the Kathairon. It is finely 
perfamed, cheap ani valuable. It is sold by all respect- 
able dealers throughout the world. 


D. 5. BARNES & CoO. 
New York. 
Masotic Emblems and Jewelry. 
To the Trade. 
A large Assortment of the above-named goods for the 
trade, upun such terms aud prices as are in the reach of 


every person 
The patterns are unique, and 


MANY ENTIRELY NEW. 


We will make it the interest for those in the trade to 
give us a call, as our motto ls “ EXCELSIOR.” 
Por fall partioatars of terms aud prices, address 
BK. M. FOOTE & ©0., 
Manufacturers’ Jewelry, 208 Broadway, New York. 

















Published Saturday, Feb. 28: 


WEBSTER’S 
Army and Navy Pocket Dictionary. 


By Writiam G. Weverer. 

One Comprehensive 32mo Volume, on Fine Paper, with 
Pictorial Mlustrations and Colored Frontispiece. 
Price, in flexible leather, marbled edges. ... $ 75 
Tucks, gilt edges ..... 100 

2 Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
In addition to a general Pocket Dictionary of the lan- 
guage, this work has a carefully prepared Vocabulary of 

Military and Naval Terms; and the following Tables, 

viz.: Rank, Pay, &e., in U. 8. Army; Insignia of Rank 

in Army (illustrations); Rank, Pay, &c., in U. 8S. Navy; 

Rations in Navy; Insignia of Rank in Navy (illuetra- 

tions); Rank, Pay, &e., of Marine Corps ; Money, Weights, 

and Measures of the Principal Commercial Netions, with 
their value in American Money and Measurw.; Proverbs 
and Phrases from the Latin, French, Italirn, Spanivh, 

Greek ; Mottoes of U. 8. ; Flags of Principe Commercial 

Nations (illustrated in colors), &e. 

For sale by MASON & HAMi.TN, Boston, at our prices. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer Street, New York, 
Publishers of Webster's Dictionaries. 


GLEASON’S 
ANTI-PLICKERING GAS BURNER, 


The only burner that consumes gas with economy, giv- 
ing a brilliant, diffusive light, entirely free from flick- 
ering. 





I have been able to write by it several hours of an even- 
ing without fatigue to the eyes. When in full action, it 
gives the flame a steadiness equal to that of the best organ 
burner, without the inconvenient beat and expense of 
that form of burner. 

B. Sruuman. 

Mauufactured by 

E. P. GLEASON, 135 Mercer St., N. Y. 


Engraved Gory PLaten Warton, 
Lever Cap, English Movement, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
to any address by mail, free, for only #7. Solid Silver, same 
as above, $5. CHAS. P. NORTON & UO., 40 Ann St., N.Y. 


Ss 


RINT! 
IX HE USE OI 





Ré 
Cireular sent free. Specimen Sheets of Type for 6 cente. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES.— You will get the Recipe 
for a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all 
lung complaints, by sending to D. Adee, 881 Pearl St., N. 
Y. He sends it free. Write for it.—It has cured thousands. 
The Soldier's 

Bullet-proof Vest 
has been fully tested. It 
has saved t 
Generak, Colonels, Cap- 
tains, and thousands of 
soldiers. It is worn by 
our best and bravest men. 

A man’s life is invalu- 
able to himeelf, to hiv 
Sriends, and to the coun- 
try 








Pricefor officer's vests $8. 
. private’s ** $6, 
Sent promptly by Ex- 
press to any addreas up- 
on receipt of the money 
only, by 
SCHUYLER, HART- 
LEY, & GRAHAM, 
No.19 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
P. 8. Discount to the 
trad2, 





yet we shall not be unwilling to trade with you—holding our noses a litthe—and to show you all suitable civilities— 
but at a proper distance.”—Richmond Inquirer. 


Send for our revised Price List, ready Mar.2. FREKS 
& BANCKER, 24 Ann St., N Y. Wholesale Dealers in 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers, Magazines, Cheap Publi- 
cations, Albums, Carte de Visite, and Merchandise of 
every description. 
$22 Watches. $22 

A genuine American Lever Watch, in heavy Sterling 
Silver Hunting Case, for $22, worth $35. Send for a cir- 


cular. J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS W. D for our Splendid New 
Paminoth Hureka Prize Package. 200 per cent. profit. Su- 


perb Watch free to Agents. $18 per day made. Send for 
New Circulars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 40 Ann St., N.Y. 


vt Stationery Package and 
Book Agents. 
A new wonder, and magnificent chances for you! 


dress Box 362, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ad- 


PRIZE PACKETS! 

New and Superior CARD PHOTOGRAPHS of 
Gen. Tom Thumb and his Bride! 
Agents wanted! Great Ipducements offered. end for 

our NEW Cireular. 
G. & HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


- American Watches 


For Soldiers 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 





#merican Watches for Americans! 





Tue Amrrican Waton Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being; 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unsalable 
at home, and used here only for jockey!ng and swindling 
purposes, 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of Tue moet sus- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACOURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KREPER, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at as low a price as is asked for the fancy-named 
Aneres and Lepines of foreign make, already referred to. 

We have named the now series of Watches, Wu. Ex- 
LERY, Boston, Mags., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal States. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Health Preserving Corporation. — 
PURE MILE! 


The Orange County Condensed Milk Company put up 
Condensed Milk in bulk; from which is extracted eighty 
per cent. of water, the impurity of which is so Qcleterions 
to children (even in pure milk) and deliver at their dépét 
in New York daily. Families, Motels, Steamboats, Res- 
taurante, &c., supplied in the usual way. To the Con- 
centrated Milk is added for the Army, Ships, and Trav- 
_ ~~ the best refined sugar to preserve the same. 

t up in one or two pound — 3 

Office 9 © ER INSTITUTE, N. Y. 





Superior Farm Land 


At low prices. Franklinville and Lake Tmet, on West 
Jersey Railroad, 2% niles south of Philadelphia, in lots to 
suit purchasers. reperts of Solon 
Robinson, Hon. Wm. , and others, with fall infor- 
mation, sent free by JOHN H. COFFIN, 
Franklinville, Gloneester County, New Jersey. 


Enameled Furniture. 


All styles and Also Chamber Suites in Walnut 
and Chestnut. best assortment in the 
and Retail, at 277 Canal Street. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
From the World's Crisis, Boston. 
Bro. Grawt: With your permission, I wish to say to 
the readers of the Crisis, should any be afflicted with that 
at ption, or lung or throat disease, in any 
form, send at once to Eld. Epwanp A. Witson, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Kings County, New York, and he will send 
you the receipt for the cure of said disease free of charge. 
Do not despair, for there is virtue in the medicine. I 
speak from experience, and know whereof I affirm. 
MARTHA W. SOBER. 


[Maron 14, 1863. 











—To all wanting Farms. Thriving Settle- 
ment. Rich soil. Mild climate. See advertisement of 
Vineland, on previous page. 

IODINE WATER. 


IQAH. PURE IODINE IN PURE WATER. 

A cure for Serofula, Consumption, Dyspepsia, Bilious Fe- 
vers, Rheumatism, Syphilis, Mercurial Disease, &c. 

Dr. H. ANDERS & CO., Physicians and Chemists, 
Circular sent free. 428 Broadway, New York. 


A Heretofore Unsupplied Want. _ 
THE 


National Almanac 


AND 


ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1863, 


FUENISUING MORE FULL, ACOURATE, RECENT, AND INTER- 
ESTING INFORMATION CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF OUR OOUNTEY THAN HAS 
EVER BEEN ISSUED IN ANY 

SINGLE VOLUME. 


In the extent, fulness, and accuracy of its statistics, and 
the variety and completeness of its details, it is beli« <4 
that the Nationa, Aumanao far surpasses any previous 
statistical work on the United States, and that it must 
become such a hand-book of reference for every thing ap 
pertaining to our Nationat, Miurragy, and Nava condi 
tion as every person will need. 

Notwithstanding the large amount expended in getting 
up this work (over five thousand dollar#), and the bich 
price of paper, it is furnished at a very low price 

12mo, 700 pages, bound in Boards, price $1 00; or 
substantially bound in Muslin, $1 25. 
Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 

Address GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 

628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Acents Wantep Everywuerr. 

The Craig Microscope. 

If you would likegjpe most interesting, 
instructive, amusing, and useful Instru- 
ment in the world, send $3, and the Craig 
Microscope and 6 beautiful mounted ob- 
jects will be sent, postage paid. This cel- 

3 ebrated microscope is so simple that a child 
can use it, and magnifies about 10,000 
times. 

Address HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre Street, New York. 

Liberal discount to Dealers. 


Lithography 
Engraving, and Printing, by LANG & Soren, 117 
FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Traneferring from 
Copper and Steel Plate to Stone made equal to copper-plute 
inting at one half the cost. Country orders particu- 
ly attended to. Send for sam ies and prices. 











Male and Females —For valuable information 
send 10 cents to Dr. Wm. LaRue, Box 62, Woburn, Mase. 
GOLD PENS 

Retailed at wholesale prices. Goods warranted. Send 
for a circular, giving list of prices and engravings of Pens. 
Pens re-pointed on the receipt of 36 cente. 

E. 8. JOHNSON, Manufactory and Office 15 Maiden 
Lene, New York City. 





PERFECT FITTING 


_ SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $30, $36 & $42 
PER DOZEN. 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 





Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
tree everywhere, 

Frevcu FLannet Arnuy Seumre, $34, $27, $30 and $33 
per dozen. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway. 
A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE 


For 28 cts. (in silver), 
Magnifying small objects §QO times. Five of different 
powers for $1 00. Mailed free. Address F. C. BOWEN, 
Box 220, Boston. Maza. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


The papers of permanent value which have been pub- 
lished in almost every Number render a complete eet of 
Harrer’s MaGazine a desirable acquisition to any public 
or private library. The Publishers can ee 
seta, or any Number trom the commencement. For Twen- 
ty-five Cents they will send any Number by mail, post- 
peid. Any volume, containing six Numbers, bound in 
Cloth, will be. mailed, post-paid, to any place in the 
United States within 1500 miles of New York, for Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents. Complete sets, now comprising 
Twenty-five Volumes, uniformly bound, will be sent by 
express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, for One 
Dollar and Eighty-cight Cents per Volume. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . . . « « « - $800 
Two Copies for One Year . . . «. + . 500 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Sun- 
sontnens, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 09. 
Tiaeren's Magazine and Harree’s Weexty, together 
one year, $5 00. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusisuers. 








